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The Prize Poster 


On the foregoing page we present a picture of the 
official poster of the XVIII International Eucharistic 
Congress, which was awarded the first prize in the 
poster contest. This poster, which was designed by 
Thomas A. O’Shaughnesy of Chicago, is replete with 
symbols that may not be readily understood by the 
general reader at first sight. The eye is naturally 
drawn to the central object of the design, the golden 
ostensorium or monstrance. The design of this osten- 
sorium is quite unusual, being executed in early Chris- 
tian art. The cross surmounting it is a conventional- 
ization of the famous cross of St. Bride which the early 
Christians fashioned out of six straws, so interwoven 
as to hold the cross, and which was placed devoutly into 
the thatch of each home on the feast of the Saint to 
invoke her protection. Further symbolic significance 
is woven into the design by the treatment of the two 
lines which constitute the vertical members of the cross. 
These lines, at the base, form Trinity knots, then inter- 
weave to form the frames of the five open spaces in the 
ostensorium. The two lines meeting at the top of the 
cross and at the base of the ostensorium design are 
united in a symbol of eternity. 

The four medallions that encircle the Sacred Host 
bear symbols of Old Testament sacrifices. To the 
(reader’s) left is represented the sacrifice of Abel; to 
the right, the sacrifice of Noah; at the top, the break- 
ing of bread; at the bottom, the sacrifice of Abraham. 
On the base of the ostensorium are shown two pelicans, 
symbols of our Divine Lord in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The pelican is a large water bird that lives 
on fish. According to an ancient legend, when the 
water is frozen and it can procure no fish for its young, 
the pelican tears its breast to feed the brood with its 
own blood. By tearing fish to pieces its breast may 
easily become stained with blood, and this may have 
given rise to the tale that was believed by the simple 
fisher folk. But it is a very effective symbol of Christ 
who in reality feeds us with His Sacred Flesh and 
Blood. 


The rays emanating from the ostensorium form a 
cross. Grouped around this cross are the symbols of the 
four Gospels. The figure of a boy in the left-hand cor- 
ner represents the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
who begins his glad tidings with the genealogy of 
Christ. The lion symbolizes the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, who begins bold as a lion. The head of the 
ox, the sacrificial victim, reminds us of the sacrifice of- 
fered by Zachary, the father of St. John the Baptist, 
with which St. Luke begins his narrative. Like the eagle 
St. John soars to the very throne of God to give us in 
sublime language an account of the Divinity and the 
Incarnation of Christ. The symbols are adapted from 
the vision of St. John, of which he writes in the Apoc- 
alypse, 5:6: “Round about the throne were four living 
creatures, full of eyes before and behind. And the 
first living creature was like a lion: and the second 
living creature like a calf: and the third living crea- 
ture, having the face, as it were, of a man: and the 
fourth living creature was like an eagle flying. And 
the four living creatures had each of them six wings; 
and round about and within they are full of eyes.” Be- 
neath the gospel symbols are interlacing bands which 
symbolize, in a subtle manner, as employed by the early 
Christians, the mysteries of Christianity. 

Grouped below, in the middle distance, with eyes up- 
lifted, are certain characters of church history. Among 
the figures represented are Adam, Abraham, Moses, 
David, and, in the center, St. Peter, St. Bride, with 
St. Columbanus, and Father Marquette who established 
the beginning of Chicago, December 4, 1674, with the 
building of a rude hut which stood where the north 
approach to the Boulevard Bridge now is—in the heart 
of Chicago. To the extreme right stands the figure of a 
Cardinal of the Church, symbolizing the present ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of Chicago. In the background 
is the skyline of Chicago, faintly outlined, showing the 
outline of the Holy Name Cathedral. 

The whole idea of the poster may be summed up in 
this one sentence: “At Chicago, June 20-24, 1926, the 
Holy Eucharist, prefigured in the Old Testament, 
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promised and instituted in the New, as the Evangelists 
attest, will be the Divine Magnet that will attract mil- 
lions of the faithful to pay their homage to their Hid- 
den King, and then return, enlightened and inflamed 
by this Divine Fire.” 


From India to Indiana 


Readers of THE GRAIL will rejoice to hear of the 
progress that the Church is making in India. The 
Bishop of Allahabad, Rt. Rev. Angelo Poli, O. C., D. D., 
who is not entirely unknown to the most of our readers, 
has just ordained the first two priests of his seminary. 
The following extracts from a letter of the good Bishop 
to the editor are not without interest: 

“I have much pleasure in sending you my first 100 
members of the International Eucharistic League. I 
am filled with hope for the future of this immense 
mission (Allahabad) when I think of the number of 
Holy Communions that are being offered up weekly 
and monthly for the objects of the League. In my 
rounds I shall continue to enlist more souls and in due 
course I shall send you their names.” His Lordship 
enclosed with the names of the new members that he 
sent also an alms, but this was promptly returned to 
him for his poor mission. 

These words are an incentive to us to be faithful in 
making the daily offering of the League and to be 
regular in offering up Holy Communion for the inten- 
tions of the League. It should encourage us likewise to 
make every effort to increase the membership of the 
League. 

First FRUITS OF NATIVE SEMINARY 


“You will no doubt,” he continues, “be interested to 
know that I have lately had the consolation of reaping 
the first fruits of my little Seminary in the ordination 
of the first two Indian priests of my mission.” 

In conclusion he adds: “If you have Mass intentions 
for them, .I shall be delighted to have them.” We shall 
be glad to forward to Bishop Poli such Mass intentions 
as are sent us for him. 


An International Eucharistic League 


The “International Eucharistic League under the 
Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of Christen- 
dom” is a religious confraternity, the purpose of which 
is to labor towards the accomplishment of the desire ex- 
pressed by Our Divine Savior when He said: “That 
they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee.” The Holy Eucharist, our common bond of union, 
is the means through which the League will endeavor 
to attain its object. 


THE LEAGUE A MISSION ACTIVITY 


The International Eucharistic League, which is pre- 
eminently a mission activity, an apostolic work, em- 
braces in its threefold object the whole world: (1) to 
establish union and harmony among the 300,000,000 
Catholics of the globe; (2) to bring back to unity 
with the Church all our separated brethren who live in 
Protestantism or in schism—these together outnumber 


the adherents of the Church that was founded on a 
rock; (3) to convert to the Church all the heathens 
and pagans of the world, who form by far the greater 
part of mankind, numbering as they do about 1,100,000, 
000. What are we doing to snatch this vast number 
of immortal souls from the powers of darkness? to bring 
to them the light of the Gospel and‘salvation? The 
International Eucharistic League offers through the 
Holy Eucharist an excellent opportunity for doing real 
mission work in a quiet way for the gaining of these 
souls to Christ. In the foregoing article of this issue 
see what a missionary Bishop in India hopes from the 
League. 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 


The League imposes no new obligations on those who 
join it, but asks them (1) to offer up (*) daily—for its 
threefold intention—all the Masses and Holy Com- 
munions of the whole world; (2) to offer up 
also a Mass heard and a Holy Communion received— 
once a week if they take the first degree, or once a 
month if they choose the second degree. From this it 
will be seen that the League joins to a maximum of pur- 
pose a minimum of practice. 


THE I. E. L. A SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY 


Established to win souls through the Holy Eucharist, 
—in the Mass, Holy Communion, and prayer before the 
tabernacle—the International Eucharistic League is not 
concerned with temporalities. Members of the League, 
therefore, are not required to pay dues, or fees, nor are 
collections taken up for the purposes of the League. 

Be an apostle; help to win souls to Christ. Become 
a member of the League and get your friends and 
acquaintances interested in it too. Promoters are 
wanted. You are eligible. The year of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress should prove a banner year 
for the League. Do not forget to enclose a stamp, or its 
equivalent, when you apply for membership. The editor 
of THE GRAIL will be glad to send you a certificate of 
admission and place your name on the register. 


* Note: (1) The daily offering may be made in 
one’s own words, for example: “My God, I offer Thee 
all the Masses and Holy Communions of the whole 
world on this day for the threefold intention of the In- 
ternational Eucharistic League.” The three intentions 
may be added if one wishes to do so. Those who prefer 
a printed formula will find one in the certificate of ad- 
mission. This offering may be made even in thought. 
(2) Note well that this offering does not conflict with 
other morning offerings. 


Eucharistic Congress Brevities 


The Holy Name Society of Chicago has been pre 
paring by a series of week-end retreats for the “ad 
vent of Christ in Chicago” at the time of the Eucharist 
ic Congress. 


The Eucharistic Congress Headquarters sends out 
word that, despite reports to the contrary, there is 
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ample room and suitable accommodations for all at Chi- 
cago. However, to facilitate the work of of the Housing 
Committee applications for lodging should be sent in at 
once to the Eucharistic Congress Headquarters, Cathe- 
dral Square, Chicago. 


At the Eucharistic Congress Headquarters there will 
be a special post office with a corps of postal assistants, 
each speaking a different language, so that persons 
from foreign lands may transact postal business with 
the same facilities as at home. It is desirable, however, 
that pilgrims have mail directed to their boarding 
places. 


Americans are delighted to hear that the Holy Fa- 
ther has designated His Eminence Cardinal Bonzano, 
late Apostolic delegate to the United States, as his of- 
ficial representative at the Eucharistic Congress. 


All the railroads running into Chicago have granted 
special rates for those who wish to attend the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress. From the adjoining 
states the rate will be one fare for the round trip. Pull- 
man rates will be a fare and a half. 


On the closing day of the Congress the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee R. R. will run a train 
every two minutes from the loop district in the heart 
of the business section of the city to the seminary at 
Mundelein. These trains will be able to carry more 
than 300,000 to the seminary in time for the grand 
procession. Other railroads will also convey passengers 
to Mundelein. 


Especially for the benefit of priest pilgrims to the 
Eucharistic Congress the Rock Island R. R. will have 
Mass kits on its trains to Chicago at ‘the time of the 
Congress. 


Another railroad that will give priest pilgrims an 
opportunity to say Mass enroute (and no doubt all oth- 
ers of any consequerice will follow suit) is the Chicago 
Great Western, which will bring 2,200 visitors from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis alone. In the center of each of 
the five trains that will be required to bring so many 
people there will be altars set up in baggage cars dec- 
crated in white with carpets on the floor. These cars 
will be equipped also with altar rails and confessionals. 
At Oelwein, Iowa, where the trains from the North 
meet those from the West, a halt will be made shortly 
after midnight so that priests and people may fulfill 
their Sunday obligation. The people will thus have an 
opportunity to hear Mass and to reecive Holy Com- 
munion. This is quite an innovation in train service. 
There are times when a chapel car for Sunday service, 


especially on the transcontinental lines, would be very 
desirable. 


To carry the Holy Name pilgrims from the diocese 


of Detroit to Chicago twenty-eight special trains have 
been chartered. Each train is to have confession facili- 
ties so that the pilgrims may prepare enroute to receive 
Holy Communien after their arrival in the early 
morning. A steamer with a capacity for 500 passengers 
has also been chartered. Bishop Gallagher will be of 
the number who go by boat. 


The Official medal of the 28th International Euchar- 
istic Congress, which was designed by Silvio Silva, of- 
ficial medalist of the Vatican, bears the likeness of 
Pope Pius XI on the face, while on the reverse it bears 
a chalice surrounded by an aureola with the words— 
“Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia”—(where Peter, there the 
Church). The first consignment of these medals, a ton 
in weight, was delivered in April. By June 1st a mil- 
lion medals is to be delivered. Sig. Silva and his as- 
sistants have been working on this order for more than 
a year. It is one of the largest orders ever received at 
Rome. 


The first great world’s fair was held at Chicago in 
1893. The same city seems destined to hold the great- 
est of International Eucharistic Congresses that have 
thus far been held. 


Miss Kate Vannah, of New York, has been awarded 
first place in the contest for music to accompany the 
official hymn of the Eucharistic Congress, “The Na- 
tion’s Consecration,” which was written by Sister Mary 
of the Angels. 


The International Eucharistic Congress has been 
granted a charter to promote the Congress and the sale 
of all literature and photographs in connection with the 
Congress. 


Many prayers have been directed to heaven for the 
success of the XXVIII International Eucharistic Con- 
gress. Up to March 8th, according to reports received 
by the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament at New York 
186,121 Masses had been heard for that intention, 116, 
753 Holy Communions had been received, and 75,170 
hours of adoration had been made for the same purpose. 


Sunday, May 2, was a nation-wide Communion day 
for the triumph of the Holy Eucharist at the coming 
International Eucharistic Congress. 


The Hungarians offered up in their own country for 
the success of the International Eucharistic Congress a 
million Holy Communions. 


The Miracle 


CHARLES J. Quik, S. J. 


A bit of bread, 

Five short words said; 
At the priest’s nod 
The Host is——God! 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hilary DeJean, O.S. B. 











What with political candidates scouring the country- 
side making promises that they and their listeners know 
will not be kept; with diplomatic negotiations between 
countries being carried on which, as usual, make such a 
serious display of honesty as to change our mirth al- 
most to sorrow; with the completion of the senate 
hearing on prohibition, wherein today our country, like 
the fleece of Gideon, is incontestably wet and yesterday 
dry ;—arguments proved by using the same figures and 
backed by equally grave and learned advocates:—with 
all this lying and duplicity pervading the very atmos- 
phere we breathe, may we not wonder if it could be 
worse, or if it has always been thus? 


Yes; no doubt it has. Sin opened the world to the 
“liar from the beginning” to romp at will and work his 
black magic of deception among men. We know, though, 
that God is truth, and that the kingdom of God is 
founded on truth. Yet as we grow older, having our 
trust in men more and more blighted with each suc- 
ceeding friend that betrays us, with each exploitation 
of our credulity, gradually our caution may hedge us in 
to the narrowness of misanthropy. Yet that were a 
mistake. Charity, our admittance ticket to God’s para- 
dise, tends, as St. Paul says, to “believe all things.” 
But we come to see more and more that to enter the 
kingdom we must “be as little children”; for it is in 
their dear eyes that we see reflected the truth of God, 
real and genuine. And it is only those grown-ups— 
thank God, there are still many—who have become 
children in spirit and in truth, who shine as stars to 
gladden God as He beholds this darksome world of 
lying and hypocrisy. 


On reading the eulogy pronounced upon the late 
Luther Burbank by Judge Ben Lindsey, we are re- 
minded anew of the kind of religion advocated by a vast 
number of our fellow citizens. It is called pragmatism 
and teaches that that is the only real religion which 
achieves visible, tangible, utilitarian results; which 
produces material benefits for mankind. Mr. Burbank, 
shortly before his death, had proclaimed to the world 
his entire disbelief in God and in the supernatural. 
It is not for us to judge him. Certainly his charity 
und kindliness were such as cannot escape God’s merci- 
ful notice. Yet we must mourn at the darkness of 
mind and heart which can enunciate these words of 
Judge Lindsey: 

“His was a real religion that actually works for 
human betterment—a religion that dares to challenge 
the superstition, hypocrisy and sham that so often work 
cruelties, inquisitions, wars and massacres. It is im- 
possible to estimate the wealth he has created that has 
been given generously to the world.... The world has 


been richer because of him and in this he found a joy 
and satisfaction that no millions of money could give 
him.” 


In connection with this we note the vast growth of 
atheism and the popularity of immoral literature 
throughout the country. And the most shocking aspect 
of this evil is the cult of atheism among the young. In 
several of our larger schools societies for the spread 
of atheism have taken their origin with the more or less 
explicit favor of the authorities. Father Faber says 
that youth may be immoral and ultimately convert in 
later life; but if once it loses its faith, there is little 
hope. 


Those familiar with the history of France know that 
it was such a popularizing of irreligion and immorality 
by the Encyclopedists that led to the frightful cataclysm 
of the French Revolution. Even now France, with its 
irreligious leaders, its low birth rate and selfish diplo- 
macy, is dangerously near ruin. May we not fear for 
our own country? Doubtlessly we may. But while we 
fear, we should not be inactive. By living true to 
Catholic principles we can lead others to see the beauty 
of truth and faith; and especially by our prayers and 
works of satisfaction can we propitiate almighty God 
and lead souls to Him. 


Perpetual Adoration and Work for 
Poor Churches 


From headquarters at Rome, “Corpus Domini,” Via 
Nomentana, 4, we have received the following appeal 
of the Arch-Association “Prima Primaria” of Perpetual 
Adoration and Work for Poor Churches to its affiliated 
Associations of the United States of America on the 
occasion of the First International Eucharistic Congress 
to be held in Chicago in June, 1926. 

(Continued on page 77) 


Holy Grail Sonnets 
Dom HuGuH BEvENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 
16. BEFORE THE GATES 


Lo! now the holy portals from his steed 

Did Galahad behold, rejoiced at last 

To near the Grail’s abode,—when as he passed 
A beggar cried to him in direst need. 


The perfect knight drew rein to give him heed,— 
Since Jesus suffered in this poor outcast; 

He heard the tale of sorrows, all his past, 

And gave him silver chainlets and Godspeed. 


Then, as he turned him to the castle hall, 
The knights in noble escort with their king, 
On litter borne, hailed him with courteous call. 


“Welcome, fair knight, helper of the oppressed! 
Thou best with unction sweet canst healing bring, 
For chrism of charity anoints thy breast.” 
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Progress of Plans 


for XXVIII Inter- 


national Eucharistic Congress 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


“C) UR purpose,” Bishop Gaston de Segur 
said at the first Congress, in 1881, is to 
open a way to man’s heart for Jesus Christ to 
enter, and this purpose can be attained only by 
means of the Holy Eucharist.” 

With this most laudable aim in view pilgrims 
have rallied from the ends of the earth to par- 
ticipate in magnificent demonstrations of love 
and praise to their Eucharistic King. Twenty- 
seven Congresses have been held in twenty-five 
cities in thirteen different countries. Pious 
Marie Tamisier, accredited with originating 
the movement in her home city, Lille, France, 
probably never entertained the hope that trib- 
ute so magnificent, as is anticipated in the ap- 
proaching Congress, would ever be accorded on 
this earth to her Adorable Savior. A few thou- 
sand pilgrims gathered at Lille forty-five years 
ago. Chicago anticipates an inpouring of one 
million visitors from the United States, Canada, 
South America, Europe, and elsewhere. Her 
hospitality has been cordially extended; her 
preparations are stupendous; the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose, the realization of her 
dream, will astonish the world. Heroic Father 
Marquette, standing near the Eternal Throne, 
will, no doubt, look down exultantly upon the 
transformed lake shore thronged with reverent 
people, and officiating clergy resplendent with 
gorgeous vestments, in impressive ceremonies, 
where one cold December day two hundred and 
fifty years ago he celebrated Mass on a tiny 
altar, and consecrated this land to Christ, our 
Lord. 

In a recent interview, Clifford M. Barnes, 
president of the Chicago Church Federation, in- 
cluding all the Protestant churches of Chicago, 
said in part, “In its endeavor to promote the 
sovereign rights of Christ in the social, econom- 
ic, and the political field through the agency 
of the International Eucharistic Congress, the 
Catholic Church can be assured of the best 
wishes of the Christian people of Chicago ir- 
respective of denomination.... We hope that 
this Eucharistic Congress, under the wise lead- 
ership of Cardinal Mundelein, wi!l deepen the 
spiritual life of our community and our nation 
and help to safeguard the people from that 
materialism which deadens the soul.” 

On the occasion of the recent visit to Chicago 
of the Most Reverend George Gauthier, D. D., 
Archbishop Administrator of Montreal, to ar- 
range for a pilgrimage of 75,000 Canadian 


Catholics to the Congress, Mgr. Quille, General 
Secretary, said, “There is not a selfish purpose 
to be served in the Eucharistic Congress and 
that seems to have enchanted civic leaders in 
Chicago. Since the Congress is wholly spiritual 
in conception and purpose, its activities lose all 
aspect of personal gain and private ambition. 

“Naturally, such a noble enterprise so vast 
and so magnanimous, attuned completely to the 
Chicago spirit, has caught up the heart and fan- 
cy of high-spirited and important people in this 
city; and they have set their minds to work 
with us in making it a success. There is an 
exhilaration in working for the Eucharistic 
Congress that comes from some invisible source, 
seeming to take hald of all who come with hon- 
est minds to help us. That spirit will stay long 
in Chicago after the Congress has passed into 
history. 

“In these days when material prosperity 
seems to have captivated the hearts of men it is 
good to become enthused over such a gigantic 
spiritual enterprise as the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. This is to be in truth a Congress of 
Peace. The four corners of the world will send 
pilgrims to pay homage to the Prince of Peace.” 

Chicago, situated on beautiful Lake Michigan 
with miles of water front, magnificent parks, 
extensive boulevards, splendid bathing beaches, 
mammoth luxurious hotels, and more railroad 
terminals than any other city in the world, is 
great-hearted and of expansive area. This 
youthful, progressive city bids welcome to all 
the Catholics of the world, urging them to join 
the touring multitude, to swell the numbers, to 
add to the surging flood of spiritual enthusiasm, 
to enjoy a feast of religion, oratory, music and 
art, to hear words of wisdom from profoundest 
thinkers and most zealous missionaries. 

Cardinal Bonzano, Papal Legate-Designate, 
with his entourage, among whom will be the 
Vicar General of Rome, Archbishop Palica, will 
arrive in America about June twelfth. He is 
to be the guest of Cardinal Hayes of New York 
for a few days before proceeding to Chicago 
where he will arrive on June seventeenth. At 
high noon on the opening day of the Congress 
Cardinal Bonzano will be formally welcomed 
and officially installed as Papal Legate. This 
gorgeous religious ceremony, distinctive to a 
Eucharistic Congress, will take place in the 
Chicago Holy Name Cathedral. 

Cardinal Bonzano is well and favorably 
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known to Catholics in all parts of this land be- 
cause of his long and creditable service as Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States. It was 
during his administration at Washington that 
almost seventy-five per cent of the present 
members of the American Hierarchy came into 
office. Thus, His Eminence came to know in- 
timately the American Bishops and their prob- 
lems. Consequently, his selection to be the 
Papal Legate at this first Eucharistic Congress 
to be held in the United States, in which most 
of the Bishops will actively participate, is cer- 
tain to be warmly applauded. His appointment 
is looked upon in church 
circles as a gracious com- 
pliment to the Church in 
the United States, its 
Bishops and people, and 
is intrepreted as added 
evidence of the kindly 
and personal interest of 
our Holy Father in all 
that has to do with the 
Church in this country. 
Chicago’s Municipal 
Pier, erected at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000, 
contains the only avail- 
able halls large enough 
to accommodate the thou- 
sands of persons expect- 
ed to attend the delibera- 
tions of the Italian sec- 
tion of the Congress. 
Some time ago, L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, the of- 
ficial organ of the Vati- 
can, stated that no less 
than 12,000 Italians will 
journey to Chicago to 
participate in the Con- 
gress ceremonies. Let- 
ters received here recent- 
ly indicated that the 
number estimated by the papal daily may be ex- 
ceeded. The low exchange rate of the lira has 
for some months held back the plans of many 
who have been pilgrims to previous Congresses, 
but now the lira is expected to approach more 
nearly normalcy than it has in some years. 
The largest group of Italian prelates to at- 
tend the Congress will leave Rome early in 
June. Although the personnel of this party has 
not been made known, it is certain that among 
its members will be many of the Italian Cardi- 
nals and a very large number of Bishops and 
Archbishops. Rome will also send many fa- 
mous priests and monks, professors in the papal 
colleges, and superiors of various religious or- 
ders which have their headquarters there. 
Since the first American city to be visited by 








foreign delegates will be New York, Cardinal 
Hayes and prominent Catholics of that city will 
be hosts to hundreds of foreign prelates and 
celebrities. They are planning a huge celebra- 
tion of welcome for the country’s guests. 

“The Congress is a bigger thing by far than 
the interests of any one city,” Cardinal Munde- 
lein told reporters who met him on his return 
from the metropolis. “I told our friends in 
New York to make their reception plans as elab- 
orate and extensive as they wished and that we 
wouldn’t mind if they even outshone us.” 

When the Congress opens here in June, mem- 
bers of Chicago’s Holy 
Name Society will have 
been prepared by weeks 
of prayer and meditation 
outlined in a plan pre 
sented by the spiritual 
director, the Rt. Rev. E. 
F. Hoban, D. D. The 
St. Francis Retreat 
House, a few miles out- 
side of Chicago, former- 
ly the home of a wealthy 
citizen, was purchased 
by the Franciscan Fa- 
thers and converted into 
a mission house where 
the business man may 
spend a few days occa- 
sionally in escape from 
material cares. Here, 
for several years past, 
groups of members of 
the Holy Name Society 
have gathered monthly 
to spend a week-end in 
retirement in the gar- 
dens and secluded paths 
of the old estate, in the 
consolation and calm of 


HIS EMINENCE GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN UNdisturbed meditation. 


It is planned to increase 
the number of retreats during the Eucharistic 
Year. According to C. G. Craine, Superin- 
tendent of the society here, hundreds of men 
have already requested reservations for the 
week preceding the week following the Con- 
gress. 

There is another interesting feature of the 
Congress, in addition to the church ceremonies, 
the procession at St. Mary-of-the-Lake and the 


exercises at Soldiers’ Field. Two deliberative 


assemblies will convene each day and foremost 
thinkers of the Church will present their views. 
Auditoriums and meeting halls, advantageous- 
ly located, have been retained for this purpose. 
Of these, the famous Coliseum will be the cen- 
tral headquarters. In certain other places of 
assemblage discussion will be carried on in the 
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several foreign languages. There will be an 
interesting and unusual display of Catholic art, 
painting, sculpture, etc., on the Municipal Pier. 
This great structure juts out some distance in- 
to Lake Michigan. It affords a magnificent 
view and opportunity for the enjoyment of re- 
freshing breezes and the gratification of artis- 
tic and aesthetic tastes. The building is well 
protected from inclement weather. 

For more than a year twenty-three commit- 
tees, composed of laity and clergy of the Arch- 
diocese, have been engaged in meeting the 
problems that are presented by the huge under- 
taking of the Congress. The committee on 
transportation, reception housing, feeding, 
and general welfare, working from Headquar- 
ters Office, Cathedral Square, are rapidly push- 
ing to completion the details that come under 
their particular jurisdiction. 

According to plans formulated by R. A. 
Bishop, general passen- 
ger agent of the Great 
Western Railroad, an 
innovation in railway 
service will be inaugu- 
rated. This innovation 
consists in building an 
altar in each of five 
baggage cars, decorat- 
ing the interior of the 
car in white and plac- 
ing a carpet on the | 
floor. The altar will be. 
erected in the center of 
the car, with confes- 
sionals close by and an 
altar railing so that 
passengers may receive 
Holy Communion. The 
altar will be placed par- 
allel with the side walls 
of the car so that when 
the priest is saying 
Mass, persons in other 
ears of the -train may 
see him through the 
open doors, as the bag- 
gage car containing the 
altar will be set in the 
middle of each train. 
The idea of such an ar- 
rangement was suggest- 
ed by the fact that the 
Chicago Great Western 
Railroad will bring a 
single contingent of 
2,200 persons in five 
trains from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to the 
Congress. These same 
2,200 persons will later 
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continue on to Canada where, as pilgrims, they 
will visit a sacred shrine. 

More than half the members of the Canadian 
hierarchy will attend the Congress; among 
those who have accepted invitations are, be- 
sides twenty Bishops, the Most Rev. Henry Jo- 
seph O’Leary, D. D., Edmonton; the Most Rev. 
George Gauthier, D. D., Montreal; the Most 
Rev. Joseph M. Emard, D. D., Ottawa; the 
Most Rev. Oliver E. Mathieu, D. D., Regina; 
the Most Rev. Arthur Beliveau, D. D., Boniface; 
and the Most Rev. Alfred Sinnott, D. D., Win- 
nipeg. 

The Red Star liner “Pittsburg” has been des- 
ignated the official ship for the English dele- 
gation, presided over by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Bourne, Primate of England, and sail- 
ing for America on June 5. The housing com- 
mittee has secured 1100 hotel rooms to ac- 
commodate these pilgrims, and there are indi- 
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cations that many more will join the party later. 
Cardinal Bourne will be accompanied by many 
noted prelates of the British Isles, and several 
altars will be installed on board the “Pittsburg” 
to give passengers the opportunity of hearing 
Mass daily. 

His Eminence, Louis Ernest Cardinal Dubois, 
Archbishop of Paris, accompanied by the Rt. 
Rev. George F. X. Grente, D. D., Bishop of Le 
Mans, and the French war hero, Gen. Edouard 
de Curieres de Castelnau, “Savior of Nancy,” 
will lead a delegation of distinguished prelates 
and laymen from France. It is believed that 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of the 
allied armies during the World War, will accept 
the invitation recently sent him to attend the 
Congress. His friends believe that he will wel- 
come a return to the United States where he 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception on the 
occasion of his visit shortly after the war. 

Cardinal Dubois will deliver an address to 
the French division of the Congress which will 
hold its meetings in the armory of the 131st 
Infantry Illinois National Guard. The Italians 
have been assigned to the Municipal Pier for 
deliberative meetings; the Germans will use 
the Broadway armory at Broadway and Thorn- 
dale Avenue. 

A German priest, the Rev. F. X. Speicker, 
acting as advance agent for one German party, 


has engaged reservations for 450 at the Bis- 
marck Hotel and says he expects at least 1,000 


from his particular section. Cardinal Michael 
von Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich and Frei- 
sing, will head the German delegation. Includ- 
ed in his party will be Prince Aloys von Loe- 
wenstein, president of the general assembly of 
German Catholics, and two of the foremost 
Catholic laymen of that country, former chan- 
cellor Joseph Wirth and former chancellor Wil- 
helm Marx. 

Primate, Cardinal Gustave Frederick Piffl, 
heading the Austrian delegation, will be accom- 
panied by Mons. Ignatius Seipel, former chan- 
cellor of Austria, and will travel with the Ger- 
man pilgrims. 

A letter received from the Very Rev. James 
Kuklinski, C. R., of Warsaw, Poland, states that 
Archbishop Edward Ropp of Warsaw, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Teodorowicz of Lemberg, the 
Bishops of Siedlce and Katoxice, with six Mon- 
signori and a number of pastors have an- 
nounced their intentions of coming to the Con- 
gress. Large numbers of the laity are also ex- 
pected. 

Delegates from each of the sixty dioceses of 
Spain will attend, it is indicated in information 
received by the Rev. Francisco Iruarrizaga of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe church in Chicago, Fa- 
ther Iruarrizaga says the diocese of Vittoria 
sent seven hundred pilgrims to Rome last year 


for Holy Year celebration and it is hoped that a 
similar group may be gathered together for 
the journey to Chicago. 

Thousands of Irish pilgrims headed by Car- 
dinal Patrick O’Donnell, Primate of Ireland, are 
expected; among them many members of the 
hierarchy and large delegations of students 
from the universities at Dublin, Galway, and 
Cork. Prominent members of the commercial 
and professional classes will represent the busi- 
ness associations and learned bodies of Ireland, 
One of the largest delegations will come from 
Belfast. 

White and native delegates from the frontier 
towns and frosty expanses of Alaska are com- 
ing. The Rt. Rev. Joseph R. Crimont, S. J., D. 
D., Bishop of Alaska, has proposed that collec- 
tions be taken up in the white parishes to send 
delegates to the Congress. In the case of native 
parishes, the Bishop himself will appeal to 
friends of the missions to supply the necessary 
funds for the long journey. 

The largest and most important assemblies 
of Hollanders and Belgians ever convened in 
the United States will be the Netherlands sec- 
tion of the Eucharistic Congress consisting of 
Hollanders and Flemish Belgians. The French- 
speaking Belgians will attend the meetings of 
the French section. 

William Cardinal Van Rossum, Primate of 
Holland, Prefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, will head the delega- 
tion from that country. The Most Rev. Henry 
Van de Wetering, Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
the Rt. Rev. Augustine J. Callier, D. D., Bishop 
of Haarlem, will lead another party of priests 
and prominent laymen. Two speakers from the 
Netherlands will deliver addresses. The noted 
theologian, Rev. R. P. Mulkenboer, O. P., pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at the Catholic 
University of Nymegen, will read a paper on 
the Eucharist and there will be another address 
by Dr. Alphonse Steger, professor at the Tech- 
nische Hooge school at Delft. 

The Most Rev. William Van Roey, D. D., new- 
ly appointed Primate of Belgium and Arch- 
bishop of Malines, named recently to succeed 
the late Cardinal Mercier, will lead a delega- 
tion. Invitations have been accepted also by 
the Rt. Rev. Louis Kerkhofs, D. D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Liége; Abbott General L’Ami, head 
of the Premonstratensian Order; and the Rt. 
Rev. Hubert Noots, Procurator General of the 
same order, who will accompany a party of prel- 
ates from Rome. 


The Hon. Franz von Cauwelaert, mayor of 
Antwerp and member of the Belgian parlia- 
ment, will speak at one of the general meetings 
of the Netherlands section, all of which will be 
held in St. John Berchman’s hall. The Rt. Rev. 
Thomas F. Heylen, D. D., Bishop of Namur, 
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and president of the International Eucharistic 
Congresses, has been elected chairman of the 
Netherlands section, but because of the many 
duties attendant upon his office as president of 
the Congresses, the Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Dros- 
saerts, D. D., Bishop of San Antonio, will pre- 
side at the meetings. 

Readers of THE GRAIL will be especially in- 
terested to learn that from the Benedictine mon- 
astery at Emaus will come Dom Ernest Vykou- 
kal, O. S. B., who was elected Abbot last year. 
Dom Ernest’s monastery had its origin in the 
fourteenth century when it was founded by 
Eniperor Charles IV. The Benedictines of 
Emaus have always been noted for their work 
in ecclesiastical music, and the traditions of six 
centuries are still being carried on. The monks 
under Dom Ernest are regarded as being among 
the foremost European exponents of the Grego- 
rian chant. 

The postmaster of Chicago, Arthur C. Lue- 
der, has promised that pilgrims to the Congress 
will be served by a special post office to be es- 
tablished at the Congress headquarters, Cathe- 
dral Square. It will be operated by a corps of 
postal assistants, each speaking a different 
language so that persons from foreign countries 
may transact their postal business with the 
same facilities they have in their native lands. 
Although this office will handle all mail ad- 
dressed to congressists, William Canavan, as- 
sistant superintendent of mails, requests that 
pilgrims have their mail addressed to their ho- 
tels or to the private homes assigned to them by 
the housing committee. Co-operation with postal 
authorities in this matter will aid in avoiding 
congestion. 

A very interesting exhibit at the Congress 
will be a replica of the chapel built of skin and 
birch bark by Father Marquette and his two 
companions near where the Wrigley Building 
now stands. A monument to mark the site of 
the “Church of the Immaculate Conception,” 
as the pioneer Jesuit called his chapel, is now 
being made in France, and will be presented to 
the city by the French government. 

Three pontifical High Masses will be celebrat- 
ed at the Stadium on the lake front during the 
Eucharistic Congress, on a huge stucco altar 
erected on a platform thirty feet above the 
stadium. The pinnacle will rise 125 feet from 
the ground. This altar is modeled after, but 
on a larger scale, the altar of the church of St. 
Paul outside the Walls of Rome. It will have 
three approaches of twenty-four broad stairs 
which the Cardinal celebrant will mount with 
other dignitaries who will assist at the Mass. 

The altar will occupy the middle of a sanctu- 
ary 224 feet long and 214 feet wide containing 
prie-dieus for more than 500 Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. The seats for the hierarchy will face 


the altar, which will be flanked by red canopied 
thrones for the Cardinals. The attending Bish- 
ops, each holding his crozier, will be attired 
in cope and miter; the Cardinals will wear 
their red ecclesiastical robes. The vestments of 
oe dignitaries will be of cloth of 
gold. 

With the lights of 200,000 candles gleaming 
in the hands of kneeling men, the Stadium will 
be the scene of an impressive ceremony on 
Men’s Night. At the beginning of the benedic- 
tion, the men will kneel, the candles will be 
lighted and held aloft. At the close of the bene- 
diction, after the celebrant has turned and 
blessed the kneeling multitude, the men will rise 
and sing “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name.” 
With the dying away of the last note, the can- 
dles will be extinguished. 

Rivaling this impressive scene will be the 
majestic procession of the Blessed Eucharist 
under towering shade trees over the terraced 
lawns, paved streets, and graveled walks en- 
circling the lagoon at St. Mary-of-the-Lake. 
This, the closing ceremony of the Congress, will 
be the most impressive religious pageant of a 
generation. Symbolic of Christ’s Eucharistic 
love, small ships will ride the waters of the lake. 
In the line of march will be the cardinal red of 
princes and the royal purple of the Church’s 
Hierarchy. Representatives of almost every re- 
ligious order will add to the colorful effect. At 
intervals in the marching throng will appear 
brilliantly decorated floats. Bringing up the 
rear the Papal Legate will carry the Blessed 
Sacrament in adoration. He will be accom- 
panied by incense bearers and will be greeted at 
various points by choirs chanting the hymns 
of the Congress, proclaiming the Kingship of 
Christ. 


We have never had a grace which did not 
come to us through the Mass.—Faber. 


Prayer 
CATHERINE C. MCNAMARA 


“Wear out thy lips in prayer,” nor ask the why, 
Else how canst thou obtain whate’er for thee 
Is needful? Heaven ready waits our plea 

Of faith, of constancy,—so we should vie 

In perseverance. He Who heard the cry — 
“Lord, if Thou wilt,” will hearken. Humbly we 
Should likewise seek the will unceasingly 

Of Him Who, to redeem us, chose to die. 


Each morn and night, for health and life, so dear, 
Petitions raise, that these which are denied 
So many may be ours. Let praise ascend 
In gratitude and love.-—Death may be near 
When deeply we offend. Let us abide 
In prayer, our hope, sustaining to the end. 
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Mary Rose, Graduate 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Chapter V—THE SHEPHERD’S DREAM 


= don’t see—” said Mary Rose, plaintively, 
“why Patrick doesn’t fix that.” 

“Fix what?” asked Kay, trying to fish a lead 
pencil with a point on it, from among the tan- 
gled, rubber-banded articles in her pencil box. 

“Good gracious, don’t you hear it? It’s one 
of those radiators in the music practice rooms. 
It’s been letting off steam all morning like that. 
It’s getting on my nerves.” 

Kay snorted gleefully and spilled the whole 
box of things. She watched pencil stubs, rub- 
ber bands, erasers, pens and paper clips rolling 
in all directions, and made no effort to salvage 
them. Instead she held on to her sides and 
laughed harder. “Oh, that’s good!” she gasped. 
“Radiator! letting off steam! Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Wait until I tell her! Radiator letting 
pe 

“Goose!” 
what is it?” 

“Tt’s Jane,” shrieked Kathleen, “Jane Hol- 
land.” 

“Well, what on earth’s she doing?” 

“She’s practicing—practicing flute! Radia- 
tor—letting off steam—oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Mary Rose, your musical ear! How do you ever 
expect to play in the orchestra—the Senior 
Orchestra?” 

Mary Rose’s face crinkled into kindred laugh- 
ter. “Honestly?” she asked. “Flute? Good 
gracious, don’t tell her! Jane’s a friend of 
mine. Senior orchestra? I? I couldn’t, Kay— 
you know I couldn’t. I couldn’t play anything. 
I can write your pretty songs—lovely, lilting 
lyrics—but the only thing I can really play is 
the piano—“Peter, Peter Pumpkin-Eater” with 
one hand—and it took me two or three days to 
learn that. I told Sister Juliana yesterday that 
I’d ruin any orchestra I tried to grace.” 

“You probably had your trouble for your 
pains,” said Kathleen. ‘People don’t tell Sister 
Juliana anything. She tells them. She’ll never 
let you off. You ought to be able to play, Posey. 
You’re simply wonderful in theory class.” 

“Brain work, my dear. I have a brain, thanks 
to the dear Lord who endowed me with it. But 
it’s my hands that won’t work right and my 
ears that don’t hear right. I can tell ‘do’ from 
‘re’ when I look at it, just as I can tell a radiator 
from a flute, but not when I hear it.” She was 
busy picking up her classmate’s scattered be- 
longings and now she sat on the floor and looked 


cired Mary Rose, “if it isn’t that, 


up at her with a troubled face. 
think she’ll let me off, really, Kay?” 

“T know she won’t,” said Kathleen, positively. 
“T heard her telling Sister Clotilda that every 
Senior boarder, with no exceptions, has to be in 
the orchestra—that the instruments are furn- 
ished by a friend of the school, and that there 
is no reason why the girls should not have the 
ambition to learn to play them.” 

Mary Rose sighed. “I suppose I’ll have to 
then.” She looked as mournful as Niobe. “May- 
be I can do the traps and drum. I can make an 
elegant noise with my finger nails on a window 
pane.” 

And so it came about when the Senior Or- 
chestra was organized, the traps and drum fell 
to Mary Rose. She went at her task fearfully 
but determinedly. Being one of those fortunate 
scholars whose lessons seem to “do themselves” 
she found plenty of time for practice, and was 
to be heard doing the “long roll” and other noisy 
stunts at weird and unusual times. She devel- 
oped a degree of proficiency, much to her own 
relief and the gratification of her division 
mates. 

“You.surely put a tickle in our toes when 
you play ‘Marching Through Georgia’ with us,” 
said Bride, who was becoming an artist on the 
violin. 

“That’s easy,” said Mary Rose. “It’s gota 
lot of pep—but when she starts us on that 
classical stuff I’m lost. I’d be all right if I could 
understand it, but “The Maiden’s Prayer’ sounds 
just like the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ to 
me. I never can get the symbolism, or what- 
ever it is, through my head. Sister Helena 
says I’m losing much of the beauty of life be- 
cause I don’t understand music, and I know 
she’s right. Now there’s that ‘Shepherd’s 
Dream’ selection we’re starting to learn. What’s 
it all about? I think it’s pretty although it’s 
painfully slow, isn’t it? It makes me sleepy.” 

“Perhaps because the shepherd is supposed 
to be asleep,” said Bride. “He is sleeping on 
the hillside while his flocks are grazing near. A 
brook leaps down the hill near him. Birds are 
singing and a gentle breeze is blowing. The 
shepherd is in love with a maiden whom he 
met at the frolic in the village. He dreams 
of the maid and the frolic, of the rustic dance 
they danced together—” 

“T love that part,” said Mary Rose, enthusi- 
astically, “where your violin comes in, “Tum- 
ti-tum-ti-tum-ti—’ I knew that was a dance.” 


“Don’t you 
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“Then he goes for a stroll with his love,” 
resumed Bride, “and she weaves him a garland 
of flowers for his neck. While he dreams thus- 
ly—you understand that this is all a dream—a 
real storm arises—” 

“My thunder rolis around in the distance,” 
suggested Mary Rose. 

“Yes. And lightning flashes. The birds stop 
singing and twitter affrightedly; the brook 
waters sound angry and menacing—” 

“And at the psychological moment,” said 
Mary Rose, “the storm breaks, and for about 
two minutes I’m the busiest person in the or- 
chestra, and Kay is proving herself an able 
second. I like that part of it—and the dance— 
but, honestly, Honey, the rest all sounds alike to 
me. I can’t tell whether the music denotes pas- 
sion, peace, or perturbation—and no amount of 
explaining seems to help me. Thanks for your 
trouble though, dear. The explanation was 
beautiful, and you can’t help it because I’m 
dumb,” and she imprinted a thistledown kiss on 
Bride’s auburn hair and went away to practice 
being a thunderstorm. 

* * oa * * 


The Famous Lady was to come just before 
the Christmas holidays. The Famous Lady was 
a dramatic reader—and she was a cousin to no 
less a person than Mother Patrick. 

“She’s going to give a program for us,” an- 
nounced Monica Carey, an undergraduate sen- 
ior boarder, who always seemed to have “in 
side information” about everything and every- 


body. The girls had long ago dubbed Monica 
“S. A. W. W. A. W. W.,” which, being trans- 
lated was found to mean, “St. Angela’s Who’s 
Who and What’s What.” “She’ll give parts of 
Richard III and the sleepwalking scene from 
Macbeth.” 

“All-l-] the perfumes of Arabia can not sweet- 
en this little hand,” wailed Bride, tragically. 

“Be quiet!”” commanded Mary Rose. “You’re 
a graduate, not a freshman. And what else, 
Monny? Don’t mind her. She’s harmless, 
though queer.” 

“And ‘King Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope 
Urbane’—you know that one. But that’s not 
all of it—no, nor the half of it. We have to 
give a program for her, if you please—and the 
Senior Orchestra will make its debut.” 

“My stars!” said Mary Rose. “I see my 
untimely end. I hope she lets us give ‘March- 
ing Through Georgia.’ But I’m almost sure it 
will be “The Shepherd’s Dream.’ ” 

Her premonition was realized. That very 
evening Sister Juliana gathered the Senior 
Orchestra around her for rehearsal. 

“I know we haven’t spent much time on it as 
yet,” she said, “but it is such a beautiful selec- 
tion. I’m speaking of “The Shepherd’s Dream’ 
—and I believe you can do it creditably. If you 
will only watch you cues all will be well. We'll 
give one or two lively numbers first—and ‘The 
Shepherd’s Dream’ will close the evening’s 
entertainment. Can you do it?” 


“Yes, Sister,” said the musicians, confidently. 
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Only Mary Rose was silent, save inwardly, 
where she said fervently, “I hope so.” 

“T’ll be a wonderful storm,” she resolved. “I 
will practice every spare moment from now un- 
til the Famous Lady’s night.” 

She kept her resolution with fidelity. Three 
days before the visitor’s arrival she was letter 
perfect, and even Sister Juliana was satisfied 
with her. 

“I knew you had it in you, Mary Rose,” said 
Kathleen, admiringly. 

“Of course,” said Bride, with pride, “Mary 
Rose never fails in anything she sets out to do.” 

But Mary Rose herself had a feeling of com- 


tooth broken off, exposing the nerve. He ground 
out the filling and placed a treatment in the 
cavity. 

“Come back day after tomorrow,” he said. 
“T don’t think that will cause you much trou- 
ble now. The ache will soon stop.” 


But the ache did not stop. It continued all 
afternoon, all night, and all the next day and 
night, refusing stubbornly to yield to hot salt 
bags or any other remedy Sister Domitia, the 
school infirmarian, had to offer. Only the re- 
turn trip to the dentist brought relief. It was 
a white and haggard Mary Rose who joined her 
companions at the noon meal on the day of the 





ing disaster. entertainment. Her appearance was hailed 
“Don’t encourage me too much,” she said, “I with joy. 

just feel that “May the saints 

something will — be praised!” _ex- 

happen. I feel as > & | claimed Ruth Dai- 


though —oh, as 
though some one 
were walking over 
my grave. You 
know how I mean, 
Bride—like one of 
those mornings 
when you haven’t 
looked at a book, 
and Sister asks 
you all the easy 
things you know— 
and then, just as 
everything is go- 
ing beautifully, 
and you think how 








ly who had been 
substituting for 
Mary Rose in the 
orchestra. “I was 
so afraid you 
weren’t going to 
get back in time. I 
can’t do that Shep- 
herd’s Dream half 
as well as you can. 
You ought to have 
heard Sister Julia- 
na rate me for it. 
She’d just about 
annihilate me if I 
ruined it tonight.” 





‘slick’ you are, in “Some _ things 
walks Mother Su- are worse than the 
perior to inspect toothache,” said 
the class, and you E. Horst Mary Rose. 
know your hour is TEMPLE OF THE HOLY GRAIL eas ae 
at hand.” 

“Nonsense!” said Bride, blithely. “What The Famous Lady arrived. She was a very 


could happen? You’ve had about everything, 
you know—the mumps, and the chickenpox and 
whooping cough. I know you had that for 
your mother told me. You were frozen in a 
snow storm, and nearly drowned in a launch. 
You don’t think you can have as many mis- 
fortunes as Job or St. Paul, do you?” 

“Well, I hope you’re right,”’ averred Posey. 
“But my prophetic bones, Honey—oh, how they 
ache! I felt like this the day before the Junior 
debate last year and you remember I ate too 
many peanuts and nearly died of acute indiges- 
tion—and Regina had to take my place.” 

Just an hour after this conversation Mary 
Rose developed a toothoche. It was a real 
toothache, too—an ache that took her on a hur- 
ried trip to the dentist, who found that a tiny 
molar filling had loosened, and a piece of the 


pleasant-looking Famous Lady, thought the 
girls, when they had glimpsed her from afar, 
talking with Sister Juliana and Mother Supe- 
rior. Her hair was gray but her face and smile 
were young. And, when evening came and they 
witnessed her wonderful impersonations—saw 
her as a monarch, a mad woman, and a poor 
fool, riding the ass of ridicule, there was no 
doubt left in their minds but that her talent 
earned for her the sobriquet they had given her. 
“The best program that has come our way in 
many a day,” they agreed. The Senior Orches- 
tra, too, shone. The spirited march which they 
gave as an overture was so well rendered that 
Sister Juliana actually beamed. The beam be- 
came more luminous when they pleased the 
audience with “Plantation Melodies” and a gale 
(Continued on page 738) 
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What to do at Chicago 


The Eucharist and Reparation 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66ENPEAKING of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, Father, I don’t know just what I 
should do there,” remarked Mr. Brannom in 
the course of his conversation with Father 
Gilbert. 
“Don’t worry, Mr. Brannom. When you are 
in Rome the first rule is to do as the Romans 


” 


“You Seem to have enumerated a rather com- 
prehensive list as it is.” 

“In general terms, yes. 
room for details.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“For the mililons who will be in Chicago, 
either in body or in spirit, during the Congress 

to give evidence of 


But there is still 





“T catch the drift, their love for, and 
Father, but how devotion to, the 
will I know who is Love’s Citadel Blessed Sacrament, 
a Chicagoan or who there will be so 


is not?” 

“Do not take me 
so literally. I didn’t 
want to imply that 
the Chicagoan, as 
such, is to be your 
model. No, get into 
the current and be 
carried along by the 
Eucharistic wave 
that will be in con- 
stant motion under 
the able guidance of 
the spiritual leaders 
in the various 
churches and places 
of worship. You 
will attend Mass 
surrounded by a 
vast concourse of 
fellow worshippers; 
you will receive 





PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


“My tabernacle shall be with them: 
they shall be my people.”—Ezech. 37 :27. 


Not in a battlemented castle, high 

Like eagle aerie perched on jutting recks,— 
Whose time-grooved visage grimly mocks 

The pains of pigmy man (who fain would try 

To scale its parapets) and to the sky 

Lifts up its brow, adorned with cloud-spun locks, 
That hover close as ships moored to their docks,— 
Not there will you the Lover’s home descry. 


Nor need you soar on cherub pinions strong 
To seek your Lover in His realm of light; 

For He, in pity for your helpless plight, 

Within your very midst has come to dwell, 
Where sounds the footfall of the passing throng, 
Upon the altar in Love’s Citadel. 


many more millions 
who throughout the 
whole period will 
not give the Euchar- 
ist one single 
thought. No doubt 
there will be also 
some malicious 
agents who in secret 
or in public will en- 
deavor to heap in- 
sults upon the Lord 
of the Tabernacle. 
Then we _ cannot 
deny that our own 
attitude as well as 
that of many other 
Catholics has in the 
past been marked 
by too great a cold- 
ness. Why, just 
think how scrupu- 


and I will be their God, and 








daily Communion at 

the side of strangers from many states and 
lands; you will pray and hear others pray to the 
Eucharistic Lord; you will be electrified by 
eloquent preachers filled with the love of the 
Eucharist; you will be edified by Eucharis- 
tic clients and edify them yourself; you will be 
happy at the sight of such uncounted multitudes 
who on those days have but one thing at heart, 
namely, the honor of our Blessed Lord in His 
Holy Sacrament. Oh, do not say: ‘You know 
not what to do.’ Rather say: ‘What shall I 
not do in order to pay my homage to my good 
Master in the Sacred Host?” But whilst you 
reflect on the grandeur and splendor displayed 
for the glorification of the Eucharistic King 
there is one thing in particular that should not 
be last sight of.” 


lous many people 
are in the observance of the rules of propriety, 
be it in answering invitations, or in showing 
gratitude, or especially in begging pardon in 
case of default. Now, why not maintain the same 
bearing towards the Divine Guest. We know 
those plaintive words of our dear Lord, spoken 
to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque: ‘Behold this 
Heart that has so loved mankind as to spare 
nothing even to exhausting and consuming It- 
self in order to testify Its love; and in return I 
receive from the greater part of mankind only 
ingratitude by reason of their irreverence and 
their sacrilege, their coldness and their con- 
tempt.’ For this reason the idea of reparation 
should not be relegated to the background in the 
minds of the participants of the Congress.” 
“I thought this was to be a Eucharistic 
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Congress, not a Sacred Heart Congress.” 

“Granted, Mr. Brannom, but you cannot 
separate the one devotion from the other. The 
devotion of the Blessed Sacrament led up to the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart; reparation was 
to be made for the coldness and ingratitude of 
mankind especially as shown in its want of love 
for the Holy Eucharist. Hence, whilst it is 
praiseworthy to honor the Sacred Heart in 
statues; badges, etc., it is far better to direct 
our love of the loving Heart of Jesus towards 
the Blessed Sacrament where the living Heart 
of Jesus is really and truly to be found.” 

“TI presume that you have the League of the 
Sacred Heart in mind. I receive the usual Com- 
munions of reparation according to the regula- 
tions of the League.” 

“Yes, that’s one way and an excellent method 
of making reparation. You know that our Lord 
bade St. Margaret Mary to do her utmost to 
have a feast set apart and to honor His Sacred 
Heart on that day by communicating and by 
making reparation to It for all the indignities 
It has received. About the year 1900 many 
Austrian Catholics, wishing to stem the tide of 
apostasy which had become alarming, banded 
themselves together as crusaders to counteract 
this defection from the faith. But the remedies 
which they employed were prayer and the Com- 
munion of reparation.” 

“To me there doesn’t seem to be much con- 
nection between the abandonment complained 
of by Christ and the Holy Eucharist.” 

“Oh, these Catholics found themselves face to 
face with the Los-von-Rom (away-from-Rome) 
movement which in its essence was a defection 
from the faith in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Hence these prayers and Communions of rep- 
aration. God is pleased with these Communions 
and rewards them.” 

“Those rewards are evidently laid up for 
eternity for one doesn’t hear of such things in 
life.” 

“What? Never? Of course we do. In Egypt 
there is a city, Taga by name, which in 1904 
numbered 20,000 inhabitants. Of these 15,000 
were Catholics, 2,000 schismatics, and 3,000 
Turks. The cholera broke out in that year and 
claimed 1,300 victims of whom only thirteen 
were Catholics and even these had been frail 
and advanced in years. The Mohammedans 
said: ‘Allah (the Mohammendan name for the 
Supreme Being) loves the Catholics.’ These 
people even congratulated the Catholic Bishop. 
The reason for this divine protection was at- 
tributed to the fact that the Catholics of this 
region had been very faithful in receiving Com- 
munion on every First Friday in honor of the 
Sacred Heart in the spirit of reparation. Re- 
member that this was a year before the famous 


decree of Pope Pius X on daily Communion.” 

“Very well, Father, my Communions during 
the Congress will be Communions of reparation 
and many or all of my prayers will be said in 
the same spirit. If I could do anything else 
— this direction I should certainly be glad to 

0 so.” 

“Don’t forget that there is another important 
and even more fruitful means of reparation.” 

“Surely nothing goes beyond Communion, 
Father.” 

“Well, there is even the Mass of reparation, 
This may be offered up expressly for this pur- 
pose or people may hear Mass from the same 
motive. Hence, the Confraternity of the Mass 
of Reparation, whose members purpose to at- 
tend a second Mass on Sundays and holydays 
with the intention of making reparation for in- 
different Catholics. The members have in view 
especially those Catholics who wilfully miss 
their Mass on that particular day of obligation. 
If this second Mass cannot be heard on the Sun- 
day or holyday efforts are made to satisfy this 
condition during the week.” 


“Well, that is a splendid idea, Father. Who 
would have ever thought of it?” 
“Undoubtedly it is God’s inspiration. But 


as His instrument He employed again a frail 


‘and, in the eyes of the world, insignificant per- 


son. On June 18, 1862, a poor widow, a seam- 
stress, known in the world as Magdalen Grise- 
lein, knelt in one of the Paris churches. The 
clock struck twelve; it was the noon hour. A 
priest vested for Mass came from the sacristy 
and approached one of the altars. She herself 
had already heard four Masses and her work 
called her away. But, looking about, she was 
struck by the emptiness of the church. Touched 
by this sight she exclaimed in prayer: ‘Oh how 
indifferent the children of men are towards 
their God, their Father in heaven! How care 
less they are in their duty of divine worship! 
The good woman could not leave the church in 
such circumstances. She remained whilst she 
said: “There will be one soul less missing and 
the heavenly Father will receive at least a little 
of the reparation due Him.’ 


“During the Mass she was very recollected 
and devout. She prayed to God that men might 
know and love Him better. All at once her soul 
was enlightened. God appeared to her as a Fa- 
ther who demands only one hour of service a 
week from each of his sons. Six of the twelve 
were unconcerned; three rendered the service 
demanded, but not without murmur and signs 
of unwillingness; the last three were eager to 
fulfill the father’s will perfectly. This conduet 
of the degenerate brothers keenly pained the 
three loyal ones and these tried to find means to 
console their father. But the father counted 
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on the labors of all. 
upon themselves the tasks of the others, and 
thus the father was reimbursed. 

“As this father, so also our Father in heaven 
demands of His sons, all the Christians, a week- 
ly service which consists of the hour given Him 
by attendance at Mass on Sundays and holy- 


The good ones came, took 


days. It is true that God does not stand in need 
of this honor which man can give Him. He pos- 
sesses His essential interior honor in Himself 
and is Himself His own supreme glorification. 
But according to His eternal decree He de- 
mands also exterior honor from His creatures. 
This honor is given Him particularly in the in- 
finite sacrifice of His Son in Holy Mass. It is 
precisely this honor which He demands of us 
by the commandment of the Church to attend 
the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays and holydays. 
He who through his own fault remains away 
from Holy Mass on these days robs God thereby 
of a share of the honor due Him. Who will re- 
imburse Him for this loss? 


“This question went straight to the heart of 
this pious widow. She resolved there and then 
to urge the good children of the heavenly Fa- 
ther to step into the breach for their wayward 
brethren and to assume their obligations by at- 
tending a second Mass on Sundays. Thus God 
would receive satisfaction and His exterior hon- 
or would be restored. 


“She communicated her plan to pious, like- 
minded souls who cheerfully espoused the cause. 
She prayed, fasted, and otherwise led an austere 
life to develop her idea. But what can a poor 
unknown widow accomplish? Besides, at this 
time God called her in her old days—she was 
then past sixty years—as a humble lay sister 
into the seclusion of a convent (St. Anne in 
Boulieu). Now being cut off from the world 
altogether she seemed no longer to be in a posi- 
tion to do anything towards the materialization 
of her design. But the seed had been sown in 
fertile soil. It was to spread only after her 
death. Sister Rose (such was her name in re- 
ligion) died Oct. 16, 1882. Four years later 
the first arch-confraternity of the Mass of 
Reparation was canonically established at Va- 
lence, April 26, 1886. Today we have national 
_— of this confraternity in many coun- 

es. 


“Now, Mr. Brannom, don’t you realize that in 
Chicago where so many Masses will be cele- 
brated, June 20—24, a goodly number of Masses 
of reparation ought to be said and heard?” 


“That thought is golden. It ought to be 
preached from every pulpit in Chicago on the 
first day of the Congress.” 


“Perhaps it will. Do you propose to take part 
in the imposing Eucharistic procession?” 


“I certainly do. I wouldn’t miss that for any- 
thing in the world.” 

“Bravo! I like your enthusiasm. Possibly I 
can give you an inspiration on this score. Last 
year the ‘Eucharistische Voelkerbund’ of Vien- 
na, that excellent organ of the International 
Eucharistic League carried an item which was 
both horrifying and edifying. On the night of 
May 8, 1925, a tabernacle was stolen from a lit- 
tle village church in northeast Holland. The 
tabernacle contained a ciborium filled with con- 
secrated hosts. The police authorities, who 
were immediately informed of this sacrilege, 
were not greatly concerned. They looked only to 
the value of the sacred vessel whose worth was 
about forty marks. Now what are forty marks 
in the eyes of the law? But the loyal Catholics 
viewed the matter from a different angle. 

“The report of the criminal act called forth 
everywhere strong indignation. Many Catho- 
lics, out of love for the Eucharist, pledged them- 
selves to scour the whole region until they had 
found the lost treasure. Since the northeastern 
portion of Holland is swampy, it was surmised 
that the thieves could not yet have dragged the 
tabernacle very far, but that they had probably 
rifled it and thrown it into one of the bogs. 
The organization of a searching party was un- 
dertaken by the direction of Holland’s greatest 
Catholic paper, ‘Massbode.’ No means to attain 
the desired end were neglected. Detectives were 
called and technical experts were summoned 
from the University of Delft. Though few in 
number and thinly scattered over the district, 
the faithful were requested to take part in the 
search of the vicinity. 


“Sunday, May 10, was a rainy day. Hence 
for miles around there was nothing but mire. 
This fact made the search extremely difficult. 
Immediately after the Sunday service the task 
was undertaken. At noon there was not as yet 
a trace of the robbed treasure. But the people 
— determined to continue the work until 

usk. 


“At four o’clock two laborers were attracted 
by a little sod-covered mound. They immediate- 
ly made a dash for the spot, shoveled the ground 
away and—behold! There was the eagerly 
sought object before their very eyes. At their 
call the priest of the village, Father Veltman, 
and the other searchers hastened to the scene. 
The tabernacle doors betrayed evident signs of 
applied force. After many efforts the priest 
succeeded in opening one of the doors. All the 
bystanders fell on their knees in spite of the 
slimy ground and all eyes rested in suspense 
on the priest who now with trembling hand 
reached for the ciborium. It was still covered 
and all the hosts were found intact though, ow- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Pius X---Sketch of the Peasant Pope 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


sad! is not good-bye only au revoir. I am 
coming back to you. I have taken my re- 
turn ticket.” So said Giuseppe Sarto, Patriarch 
of Venice, as he stepped into the railway car- 
riage and started on his journey southwards 
to attend the meeting of the conclave at Rome 
after the death of our beloved Pope Leo of bless- 
ed memory. Little did he then think that he 
would never use that return ticket. As little did 
the world in general think that he would so 
soon be crowned with the triple crown. In- 
deed, I may venture to remark that his election 
came as a surprise to most of us. 

One characteristic of the Pope, that prob- 
ably endears him to all Irishmen,* is that he 
was essentially, both by birth and education, 
a man of the people. Born of humble parents 
in the obscure little village of Riese, he had had 
to contend, from his youth upwards, with pov- 
erty and suffering. When quite a little lad he 
had to walk five miles every day to school at 
Castlefranco, and then, when his day’s task was 
done, to march back over the same long road, 


* The author lives in Ireland. 





even when the snows of winter lay thick upon 
the ground; and when he did reach home, at 
the end of this long tramp, no dainty meal, no 
luxurious surroundings awaited him, only 4 
bowl of coarse soup and a dish of polent, 
washed down with sour vin ordinaire; then, 
close study into the small hours by the light ofa 
solitary tallow candle. 

When he was ordained priest on September 
18th, 1858, he had still to lead a life of hardship 
and privation. As curate of Tombola he re 
ceived hardly enough money to keep body and 
soul together, but, nevertheless, out of his scan- 
ty store he gave help to the needy, and was al 
ways ready to share all he possessed with his 
poorer brethren. He worked devotedly among 
his little flock, never sparing himself, always 
willing to trudge miles, in cold or heat, to d 
some little act of kindness, give some little re 
lief to the poor struggling people. 

A great charity, a wonderful love was always 
a leading trait in his character. Generous to 
the verge of prodigality, he frequently got into 
debt in order to give assistance to others; in 
fact when he was Bishop of Mantua it wasa 
constant jest among 
the citizerfs of that 
ancient town that 
the episcopal ring 
was oftener at “My 
Uncle’s” than on the 
finger of the impul 
sive noble-hearted 
prelate. 

The great part of 
his life was spent in 
his native province, 
Venetia. He was 
appointed _ parish 
priest of Salzano i 
1867, and in 18% 
was promoted 
Canon of the Cathe 
dral of Treviso and 
director of the sem 
nary. In 1885 he 
was _ consecrated 
Bishop of Mantua, 
and in 1894 was 
made Patriarch of 
Venice. Through al 
these changes, 
whether as a hur 
ble curate of 3 


PRAISE THE LORD, ALL YE NATIONS 
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little unknown hamlet, or Patriarch of Venice, 
Italy’s most beautiful city, Giuseppe Sarto re- 


tained the same characteristic individuality. 
Gentle, generous, simple, large-minded yet 
childlike, dignified yet humble, truly like unto 
Him Who was “meek and humble of heart,” the 
friend of sinners, the refuge of all distressed; 
like unto Him, also, in that sometimes he “had 
not whereon to lay His head,” generous to a 
fault, his heart and his home always open to 
the needy and the sorrowful, our holy Pontiff 
was indeed a man to love and reverence. 

Unversed in courtly ways, untrained in di- 
plomacy, knowing no language but his own, he 
was yet able to influence the minds and hearts 
of all, to teach, strengthen, and encourage all 
nations. 

Undeniably true is the inscription placed 
over his birthplace at Riese: ‘“‘Documento al 
mondo cosme Christo Dio a posea e santo umita 
unir sappeva altezza somma di potenza e di 
grandezza—A testimony to the world how 
Christ God knows how to unite to a poor and 
holy humility the highest altitude of power and 
grandeur.” 

He was an ardent disciple of that poor man’s 
saint, the glorious Francis of Assisi. In 1870, 
when parish priest of Salzano, he was received 
into the Third Order by Onorato Brendini, 
Archpriest of the Cathedral of Treviso. He im- 
parted to the double congregation of Tertiaries 
a wonderful fervor and vigor. When Bishop of 
Mantua, he recommended this great Franciscan 
Institution strongly, and the majority of the 
young clergy became its members. In 1896 he 
presided over a large meeting of tertiaries held 
in one of the halls of the patriarchal palace at 
Venice; in 1898 he, along with two thousand 
of his diocesans, made a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Francis at Assisi, and in 1902, the 
year preceding his election to the See of Rome, 
honored by his presence, distributed Holy Com- 
munion, and assisted at the Pontifical High 
Mass at a triduum. of tertiaries in Venice. 


On Sunday, August 9th, 1903, Giuseppe Mel- 
chiore Sarto, son of the humble postman of 
Riese, Giovanni Battista Sarto, was crowned at 
St. Peter’s, Rome, with the Triple Crown, tak- 
ing the name of Pius the Tenth. 

In his first Encyclical he announced that his 
motto would be “Instaurare omnia in Christo— 
to renew all things in Christ,” and during his 
pontificate he nobly carried out this design of 
his, for he gave the most whole-hearted and 
strenuous devotion to the direct interests of 
Holy Church. 

In 1905 the Eucharistic Congress was held in 
Rome. He had a very special love for the 

Sacrament and did all in his power to 
Promote devotion to It and to Our Blessed Lady. 





In the same year, 1905, he warmly urged the 
faithful to receive Holy Communion frequently, 
and, if possible, daily; and with the kindness 
and consideration that were such marked char- 
acteristics of his lovable nature he dispensed the 
sick from the obligation of fasting to the extent 
of enabling them to receive Holy Communion 
at least twice monthly. 

In 1910 his desire that little children should 
have the privilege of receiving Our Blessed 
Lord into their innocent souls induced him to 
promulgate the Decree “Quam Singulari,” 
August 15th, 1910, in which he recommends 
that the First Communion of the little ones 
should take place at an early age. 

On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception he ardently besought the faithful 
to practice devotion to the Queen of Heaven, 
(Encyclical “Ad Illum Diem,” February 2nd, 
1904), and at the end of the Marian Congress 
he solemnly and reverentially crowned the stat- 
ue of the Immaculate Conception in the choir 
of St. Peter’s. 

During his pontificate he had several and 
various struggles in order to carry on, with 
some degree of harmony and peace, his relations 
with the governments of other countries, but 
the limits of this brief sketch will not permit 
of my even touching on these complex matters, 
nor indeed do I wish to do so. Such question 
of la haute politique are quite outside my 
sphere, and my desire is to give a faint outline 
of the devotional and personal events of the 
peasant Pope, nor is it for me to describe the 
sublime heights of sanctity to which he at- 





Rally Round His Standard 


PLAcIDUS Kempr, O. S. B. 


See, our King has raised His gold-emblazoned standard, 
And He goes before us as in days of old, 

Leading us to victory and endless glory, 

And inviting us from monstrance throne of gold: 


“Rally round My glorious standard, all ye nations, 
Come and feast up on the Bread of Life each day, 
Quench your thirst at pure and vivifying Fountains, 
Lest you fall and perish in life’s deadly fray.” 


All the days of life a battle we are waging 
With a crafty foe, but yet we have no fear 
Of the serried ranks of base infernal powers, 
For Emmanuel, our God, is with us here. 


When the battle’s din and carnage fell are over, 
We will sing unto our King the victor’s song, 
As we march in triumph through celestial portals 
To the welcome of the myriad angel-throng. 
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tained, yet he was invariably humble, unassum- 
ing, easily approached. He disliked ostentation 
and all that savored of worldly pomp and world- 
ly luxury. In the palace of the Vatican, Ponti- 
fex Maximus though he was, he lived the life of 
a simple cleric; nevertheless to all Christen- 
dom he was the most brilliant ornament of the 
Church—a strong bulwark against the wicked, 
the salt, the light and, as it were, a fortress 
placed on Mount Sion, the shining light men- 
tioned in the Gospel. He shone by his faith and 
his charity, through his whole life and through 
his whole pontificate. 

His charity was boundless. That great heart 
of his always vibrated to the call of the poor 
and suffering. During the terrific earthquakes 
in Calabria he obtained world-wide assistance, 
and succeeded in collecting 7,000,000 francs, 
with which he came to the aid of the Calabri- 
ans, supplying them with food and raiment, and 
rebuilding their churches, schools, and homes. 

At the time of the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius he again helped the needy, and the Irish 
can never forget his munificence to their dear 
country during a time of distress. 

Like most Italians, he was a born musician. 
When only a chaplain, and later on as Bishop 
of Mantua, and as Patriarch of Venice, he did 
all in his power to improve and promote sacred 
music. On the 22nd of November, 1922, when 
he was Our Most Holy Lord Pius X, he pub- 
lished a Motu Proprio on Sacred Music in 
Churches, and he ordained that the Gregorian 
Chant should be used in the churches all over 
the Catholic world, and he himself saw that 
the choir books were printed with the Vatican 
font of type under the supervision of a special 
commission. 

Some people have carped and cavilled at this 
change in church music promulgated by Pius 
X, saying the Gregorian Chant was too solemn 
and stern, and not suited to the present day, 
but most of us appreciate and love its majestic, 
sonorous beauty; listening to it, we forget this 
weary world and dreary, everyday, common- 
place things; the music is so glorious, so soul- 
inspiring, it seems not of earth but of heaven. 

In 1914 the Holy Father’s health gave way. 
During the summer he was more or less of an 
invalid, but the doctors hoped that with the 
coming of the cool autumnal breezes he would 
recover his strength and energy; but it was not 
to be. * 

At the private Consistory held in the May of 
1914, Pius X, alluding to the consolation which 
had been afforded him on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 16th centenary of the Peace 
of Constantine the year before, spoke words 
which in the light of later events might well 
have seemed prophetic. 


“During these months,” he said, “the Catholic 
world, while confirming its own faith, has pre 
sented to the suffering human race the cross of 
Christ as the only source of peace. 


“Today more than ever is that peace to be 
desired, when class is rising against class, and 
nation against nation; when interior conflicts, 
by their increasing bitterness, not infrequently 
end in open hostility. The wisest and most ex. 
perienced men are devoting themselves to the 
amelioration of human society and are trying to 
find some means of putting an end to the ter. 
rible massacres entailed by war, and to secure 
for the world the benefits of everlasting peace, 


Yet this excellent endeavor will remain almost } 


or wholly sterile, if at the same time an attempt 
is not made to establish in the hearts of men the 
laws of justice and charity. The peace or the 
strife of civil society and of the state depend 
less on those who govern than on the people 
themselves. When the minds of men are shut 
out from the divine revelation and are no longer 
restrained by the discipline of the Christian law, 
what wonder if the greater number, inflamed 
with blind desire, rush headlong down the road 
to ruin, persuaded by leaders who think of noth- 
ing but their own personal interests. 


“The Church, constituted by her Divine 
Founder the guardian of charity and of truth, 
is the only power capable of saving the world. 
Would it not be more in conformity with social 
interests, therefore, not only to allow her freely 
to fulfill her mission, but to help her to do so? 
As a matter of fact, it is the contrary that hap- 
pens; the Church is too often looked upon as 
the enemy of the human race, when she is in 
reality the mother of all civilization. 


“Yet this need not surprise us; we know 
that after the example of her Founder, the 
Church, whose mission is to do good, is also 
destined to bear injustice and contempt. Divine 
help will never fail her, even in her darkest 
moments. Christ Himself has said it, and his 
tory bears witness to the fact.” 


On the 24th of June another of the Pope’s ef- 
forts towards peace was crowned by the signing 
of the Concordat between the Holy See and 
Serbia, which gave to Serbian Catholics ful 
liberty for the exercise of their religion, con 
stituted a new ecclesiastical seminary at Be- 
grade. Any future difficulties that might arise 
were to be settled amicably between the Holy 
See and the Serbian Government in accordance 
with the principles of Canon Law. 


The Catholic world was busy over the prep 
aration of the twenty-fifth National Eucharis 
tic Congress, which was to be held at Lourdes 
from the 22nd to the 26th of July. The Pop 
had appointed Cardinal Granito di Belmonte a 
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Papal Legate to the Congress, and his last Pon- 
tifical Brief was written on this subject. 

“Never,” wrote the Holy Father, “has Mary 
ceased to show that motherly love which, till 
her latest breath, she poured so fully upon the 
spouse that her Divine Son purchased with His 
Precious Blood. It might indeed be said that 
her sole work was to care for the Christian 
people, and to lead all minds to the love of 
Jesus and zeal in His service. May the Divine 
Author and Preserver of the Church at last look 
upon that most noble part of His flock, which 
is afflicted today by so many calamities: may 
He stimulate the generous virtues and willing- 
ness of the good, and, pouring out the fire of 
His love, may He revive the half-dead faith of 
those who now barely retain the name of Chris- 
tian. This, in our paternal love for the French 
people, we most earnestly ask of God through 
the Immaculate Virgin.” 

The Congress was one of the greatest that 
has ever been held. The procession of dis- 
tinguished Prelates, Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, and clergy, secular as well as 
regular, seemed unending. 

Clouds were gathering, dark clouds growing 
daily darker and darker until they threatened 
to submerge the world—they overwhelmed the 
loving heart of the saintly Pontiff, they preyed 
upon his noble soul, weakening his physical 
force, and finally, on the 19th of August, 1914, 
Pius X passed peacefully away from earth in 
the seraphic beauty of holiness. 

Undoubtedly his death was accelerated by 
the shock caused by the declaration of war. 


“I have lived my life, and that which I have done, 
May He within Himself make pure; 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


Many petitions have been handed in asking 
for the introduction of the beatification and 
canonization of Pius X, an absolutely convinc- 
ing proof of his ‘sanctity. His reputation for 
holiness is spreading daily all over the world. 
Numberless pilgrims come to his tomb to invoke 
his intercession, and many declare that they 
have been cured through his intercession, and 
many more spontaneously narrate the wonder- 
ful spiritual and temporal favors he has ob- 
tained for them. 

Though I dislike obtruding my own penned 
affairs, yet I feel compelled to add my testi- 
mony. Two and a half years ago a quite won- 
derful favor was granted to us, mainly through 
‘the intercession of Pius X. ‘Needless to say 
how whole-heartedly we rejoice in these good 
tidings of great joy that shall be to all the 
people, and I venture to conclude with the 
words used by Paul V, only changing the Chris- 


tian name, when decreeing the supreme honors 
to St. Charles Borromeo :— 


“It is right, meanwhile, that we render glory 
and honor and blessing to Him who lives 
through all ages, who blessed our fellow-servant 
with all spiritual benediction to make him holy 
and spotless in His sight. And the Lord having 
given him to us as a star shining in this night 
of sin and of our tribulation, let us have re- 
course to the Divine clemency, supplicating by 
mouth and deed that Pius, who loved the Church 
so ardently and helped her so greatly by his 
merits and example, may now assist her by his 
patronage, and in the day of wrath make peace 
for us through Christ our Lord.’’—Bull, “Uni- 
genitus.” 

(To be continued) 


What to do at Chicago 


Continued from page 67) 


ing to the wetness of the place, somewhat mois- 
tened. 

“At this moment a simple, silent, but impres- 
sive procession was formed; from all sides the 
faithful joined along the way; twigs and 
branches were broken from the trees and were 
strewn in the path of the priest carrying back 
in joy the highly treasured object of their previ- 
ous search. 

“On the following days a subscription list 
made its rounds so that by means of the contri- 
bution of the faithful a new:sanctuary might 
be erected for the Eucharistic Lord. Within 
a very short time 60,000 gold marks were col- 
lected. 

“On May 17th a solemn service of reparation 
with a procession to the spot where the hosts 
had been found was held. Thus, this criminal 
act against the Eucharistic King was expiated 
in a simple way yet in a manner which gave 
great credit to this loyal folk of humble circum- 
stances in the marsh land.” 

“Father, you are putting fire into me. This 
will give me enough material to think about 
during the whole procession at Mundelein, even 
if it will last many hours.” 

“Your interest and zeal please me greatly, 
Mr. Brannom. Go to Chicago. Keep the idea 
of reparation alive in you during your prayers, 
visits, Communions, Masses, and the proces- 
sion. Communicate the same spirit to others 
and your participation cannot help but be of 
great benefit to you and afford great honor and 
pleasure to our Eucharistic Master. Hence, go 
in God’s name and may He be with you and 
bless you.” 


The Mass is more than the Last Supper. 
It is the Sacrifice of Calvary over again. 
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Eucharistic Memories in Bible Lands 


DoM LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten Abbey, Wuerttemberg 


AT NOBE 


OBE was never a large town and there- 

fore has left no remarkable antiquities. 
It was three miles from Jerusalem, a little be- 
yond Mount Scopus, the famous height north of 
the holy city, from which the invading Romans, 
crusaders, and Mohammedans could best see the 
goal of their enterprise. Nobe is for us remark- 
able as having been for a time the place of the 
Holy Tabernacle of the Jews in 
the time of Saul, and as the 
scene of an incident in the early 
life of David which is closely 
connected with the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 

The Holy Tabernacle of the 
Jews was first constructed by 
Moses in the desert, according 
to the model which God had 
shown him during his forty 
days’ stay in the cloud of 
Mount Sinai. Whenever the 
Israelites in the desert moved 
their tents, the sanctuary had 
to be taken down, transported 
and reerected with great signs 
of reverence, strictly prescribed 
by the Law. After the Israel- 
ites had settled in Palestine, 
Josue placed the sacred tent at 
Silo, some distance northwards 
of Nobe, and it was still there 
when Samuel was a youth. But 
in his own life time, after the 
temporary loss of the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Tabernacle 
was moved to Nobe. 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY GRAIL ART- 
IST IN POSTER CONTEST 


table of precious setim wood covered with beat- 
en gold and ornamented at the top by a crown 
of gold. The loaves were placed one upon the 
other in two sets of six; and in order to show 
their sacrificial character a golden vessel with 
incense was placed over each set, and by the 
side of them several golden vessels with wine. 
When on the Sabbath day the loaves, the in- 
cense, and the wine were renewed, the incense 
was burnt, the wine poured out 
at the foot of the altar of burnt 
offerings which stood outside, 
whilst the loaves were to be 
eaten in the holy place by the 
priests alone, and only by those 
of them who were in the state 
of legal purity. Here we have 
for the officiating priests at 
"| least a weekly Communion, 
ma whilst in the desert when 

71 Manna fell, there was a type of 
1 daily Communion by the whole 
people, just as in the early 
Christian Church at Jerusalem 
we find a daily breaking _ of 
bread, i. e., Holy Communion, 
for the faithful. Only much 
later, in consequence of laxity 
and carelessness, was the 
Church forced to make the an- 
nual Paschal Communion obli- 
gatory for every Catholic who 
has come to the use of reason. 

To the holy Tabernacle at 
Nobe one day came David asa 
fugitive. He had been at the 
court of Saul after his triumph over the giant 


aaa 





Goliath, but the king was jealous of him and 
hated him; for, although he was not aware of 
the secret anointing by Samuel, he foresaw that 
the popular young hero would be the next king 
to the exclusion of his own family. Several 
times the king had tried to kill his faithful 
champion with his own hand; then he had 
sent him under great promises, but with small 
forces against the Philistines in the hope that 
the latter would kill him; and, finally, whe 
David was warned by the King’s son Jonathan, 


In the nearer part of the holy tent the 
sanctuary was accessible only twice a day to the 
officiating priest. There stood in the middle of 
in the altar of incense, on one side of it the 
candlestick with seven arms, on the other the 
table for the twelve loaves of proposition, which 
were called by this name because they were 
placed, as it were, before the Lord, dwelling be- 
hind the curtain in the Holy of Holies. These 
twelve loaves were a representative weekly of- 
fering to God by the twelve tribes of Israel. 
God Himself had prescribed their weight and 
shape, and the manner of their preparation: 
they were to be made of the finest flour, un- 
leavened, round, thin, and baked in a pan. Every 
Sabbath day a new set was to be placed on the 


Nobe, pursued by the infuriated king. On the 
arrival of David at Nobe with a small number 
of faithful friends the High Priest Achimelech 
had no refreshments to offer to the exhausted 


that his life was in danger, he had fled towards’ 
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troup; and judging rightly that this was an ex- 
ceptional case of necessity, approved later on 
by Our Lord Himself, he gave to the hungry, 
but legally pure men, the old loaves of propitia- 
tion which had already been replaced in the 
sanctuary by new ones, but had not yet been 
eaten by him and the priests who were with 
him. This deed of mercy was betrayed to the 
angry king by the chief Edomite herdsman of 
Saul, who thereupon called the High Priest 
Achimelech with his priests from Nobe, and ac- 
cused them of having joined in the treacherous 
conspiracy of David against himself. The in- 
trepid High Priest denied any treachery and 
had the courage to tell the tyrant that David 
was his most faithful servant, who had not de- 
served such bad treatment at 
the king’s hand. At this the 
king became still more angry, | 
and commanded his attendants 
to kill Achimelech and the 
eighty-five priests and levites | 
who were with him; but as no 
Israelite would defile his hand 
by this sacrilegious murder, 
Saul ordered the Edomite 
herdsman to kill them, and even 
to wreak his vengeance on the 
families of the priests who 
lived at Nobe. (Thus it has 
ever been since the time of 
Saul; sacrilegious tyrants have 
always raged against the out- 
spoken ministers of the sanc- 
tuary, and have always found 
greedy tools for the execution 
of their hatred of religion ; they 
have persecuted the servants 
of God under the specious pre- 
text of treason; and in them 
Satan has always tried to ex- 
tirpate the priesthood, know- 
ing the necessity of sacrifices 
and sacraments for the salvation of souls.) 
Only one son of the High Priest, named 
Abiathar, escaped the slaughter and fled 
to David; in time he became the successor of 
his father and the intimate friend and counsel- 
lor of the new king. 


It was a great privilege for David to be nour- 
ished by the sacred loaves of propitiation, which 
gave him also strength to escape the pursuing 
Saul. The pursuer of our souls, Satan, is not 
less bent on ruining our souls, and we need the 
consecrated bread of the strong to escape his 
wiles, his hatred and his violence. We shall 
receive that strength if we approach the holy 
altar and tabernacle with that purity of soul, 
demanded by the law of God, and with that 
hunger and thirst after an increase of that 

+ 
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justice, which is only another name for 
holiness and virtue. Many are not able 
to partake of this sacred food every day; 
but like the priests of old everyone should try 
to sanctify the Sabbath day by the eating of the 
sacred loaves; for does not Saint Peter tell 
us: “You are a royal priesthood”; and every 
faithful soul can share in the priestly office 
in a most perfect way by making his heart the 
altar of the Eucharistic Savior, and then offer- 
ing Him with fervent praise, thanksgiving and 
petitions to the heavenly Father. This will 


benefit the whole Church, rejoice the Angels and 
honor God; and the only ones who will be dis- 
tressed by it are the hellish Saul and his evil 
companions. 


Then the blessing of heaven will 
follow us, as it followed David, 
in spite of temporary trials, 
anxieties, and even sins of 
weakness. When we allow the 
Divine Shepherd King from his 
tabernacle of grace to feed us, 
we may sing with David the 
Psalm of hope and confidence 
(22): “Thy mercy will follow 
me all the days of my life; and 
that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord until the length of 
days.”—In the meantime our 
earthly song of thanks and 
praise shall be: “BLESSED BE 
JESUS IN THE Most HO.Ly Sac- 
RAMENT OF THE ALTAR.” 


Mary Rose, Graduate 


(Continued from page 64) 


of applause followed the per- 
formance. And at last the en- 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY GRAIL ART- ‘ertainment was over—all but 
IST IN POSTER CONTEST 


“The Shepherd’s Dream.” The 
orchestra drew a long breath, 
tuned its instruments, and cast an ex- 
pectant glance at Sister Juliana. The baton 
fell, and they were off. 


Mary Rose was tired and sleepy. Two sleep- 
less nights and this busy, hurried day, had left 
her fatigued and hollow-eyed. ‘The Shepherd’s 
Dream” was slow and soothing. At the begin- 
ning she had hardly anything to do. Then there 
came the place where the shepherd dreamed of 
the dance. Flute and violins took up the theme 
and the other instruments rested. The rustic 
dance—it was pretty, thought Mary Rose, 
dreamily. She hummed under her breath, “Tum- 
ti-tum-ti-tum-ti.” Her eyes closed and her head 
drooped wearily. Her “tum-ti, tum-ti” ended 
in a soft little sigh. Completely worn out, Marv 
Rose slept. 
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Next to her in the back row sat the bass born. 
The bass horn, in this instance, was Kathleen 
McCarthy. As the dance theme drew to a close, 
she noticed her neighbor’s drooping head, and 
panic seized her. “The Shepherd’s dream” 
would be a failure. 

“Mary Rose!” she whispered. “Mary Rose!” 
But Posey slept on. Then Kathleen rose to the 
occasion. Hastily shifting her horn to the side 
nearest the sleeping girl, she poked at Posey’s 
feet. Once, twice, three times—a thrust which 
landed none too gently on Mary Rose’s ankle. 
The dance had ended. With a twinge of pain 
Mary Rose came back to consciousness. Where 
was she? Oh, yes, in the auditorium—playing 
“The Shepherd’s Dream.” In her subconscious 
mind there lingered the notes of a violin. She 
had slept. How careless of her, and how lucky 
she had been to awaken. The music had paused. 
They must be waiting for her—it must be time 
for the storm. With an ominous crash of the 
bass drum and a wild flourish of cymbals, the 
storm broke. 

“Of all the dreadful things you ever did in 
your life, I think that was the worst,” re- 
proached Bride, when the applause had died 
and the crowd had melted away. “Those poor 
little birds never had a chance, and neither did 
the brook waters.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Rose blankly. 

They told her. 

“You made the storm too soon.” 

“It hadn’t thundered in the distance yet.” 

“The birds hadn’t twittered.” 

“You spoiled my solo.” 

“You came in right in the middle of the hush 
that presaged the storm. You never gave it 
time to presage anything.” 

“The preliminaries were all foozled.” 

“You should have seen Sister Juliana’s face.” 

“TI thought I’d die.” 

“There wasn’t anything for us to do but go 
on from there; and we did. By the time Sister 
had recovered from the shock, we were nearly 
through. You made a noble storm, I’ll say that 
for you. I’ll wager the shepherd wasn’t any 
more surprised than we were.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mary Rose, crimson of face 
and quite weak in the knees as the enormity of 
her offense burst upon her. “Oh, dear! Bride, 
what did I tell you about my prophetic bones? 
Oh, I’m so sorry! I ought to be shot at sunrise. 
Where’s Sister Juliana?” 

“Here she comes,” said the girls, giving place 
to Sister and the Famous Lady. Sister had been 
talking in low tones to the celebrity, and they 
were both smiling. 

The Famous Lady acknowledged introduc- 


asked Mary 


tions to the girls and then she went straight to 
Mary Rose, and took both her hands. 

“Don’t you mind, my dear,” she said. “I 
didn’t know the difference, and neither did the 
rest of the audience. You and the bass horn,” 
she favored Kathleen with a smile, too, “Made 
a beautiful storm—beautiful.” 

“Oh!” said Mary Rose, looking at her breath- 
lessly. “Didn’t you, really? Didn’t they? Oh! 
Did we?” She was incoherent, but happy—and 
there, before them all, she drew the Famous 
Lady’s face down to hers and kissed her on both 


cheeks. 
(To be continued) 


When Dreams Come True 
CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


URSE Barton sat by the geranium-filled 

window rocking gracefully. Nurse Bar- 
ton did everything that way—gracefully. She 
allowed her eyes to wander down the shining 
ward. The hall was broad and well lighted, 
Comfortable chairs, tables, flowers, a lounge, 
and a bookrack added to the homey atmosphere. 
On each side were the tiny rooms. Each patient 
had a room fitted out with a bed, a chest of 
drawers, a table, and a chair. 

It was a very comfortable hospital. The com- 
monwealth of Wisconsin saw to that, for this 
was the Southern Wisconsin State Hospital for 
the Insane, and Nurse Barton was not a nurse 
at all, but an attendant. She wore the uniform 
of a nurse—cap and all. She rustled with 

(Continued on page 83) 


Hymn to the Sacred Heart 
M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


The way of life is weary, long, 

And black storms shroud the sky; 

But to faint hearts comes courage strong 
Swift to our Home we fly. 

Dear Heart of Jesus! Refuge blest! 
Dear Heart of Jesus! Sweetest rest! 


Our path in darkness nevermore, 

Our sorrows gently healed. 

Sin cannot conquer us, for o’er 

Our souls the safest Shield. 

Dear Heart of Jesus! Refuge blest! 
Dear Heart of Jesus! Sweetest rest! 


When every earthly aid shall fail, 

As strangers weep alone, 

Our groping hands a Help shall hail 
And loving welcome own. 

Dear Heart of Jesus! Refuge blest! 
Dear Heart of Jesus! Sweetest Rest! 
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Notes of Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Chemists improved the vacuum tubes of wireless 
reception by adding a thin coating of thorium to the 
filament. The thorium increased the electron discharge 
at a lower filament temperature, thus making the lamp 
more sensitive and long-lived. Great interest is at- 
tached to the announcement that the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories have succeeded in producing ductile 
thorium. The metal can now be drawn into wires, 
machined, and worked cold. The development promised 
by this invention will likely parallel that of tungsten. 
Tungsten, thirty years ago, was regarded as a useless 
curiosity, but when rendered ductile, it made possible 
the present day electric lamps, X ray tubes, high speed 
metal-cutting tools, and many other similar applica- 
tions. 

—Shall we soon see around the world by radio? 
Theoretically, the material is at hand: a vacuum tube 
for sending and receiving that is sensitive to light. In 
the darkness, the tube will transmit no current, but in 
the light a current can pass. The new tube, called the 
Zworykin photo-electric tube, is so sensitive, that varia- 
tions in light from the shadow of a thin screen or ciga- 
rette smoke will act upon it. 

—‘Poison gas’ is finding peace-time use. Tear gas 
is used to disperse mobs, or to protect banks, safes, 
and jewelry from robbers. Chlorine gas is used to treat 
colds. Hydrocyanic gas is about the only satisfactory 
fumigant for killing rats in ships’ holds. Experiments 
are under way to use such gases to kill the boll weevil 
in cotton, and the teredo worms. These latter are the 
marine borers, destroying piling in docks and quays, 
but none of the worms approach a pile treated with 
some near relative of the deadly war gas Lewisite. 

—Telephoning beneath the sea from submarine to 
submarine is now possible for short distances. Sound 
waves, of such short wave length as to be inaudible to 
the human ear, are directed through the water. They 
are picked up by special receivers and transformed in- 
to audible waves. 

—Electrical research applied to the phonograph has 
produced a better instrument. Three great improve- 
ments are secured, both in recording the records, and 
in playing them. The first improvement is the repro- 
duction of the deep bass tones, and of the higher har- 
monics. The absence of these tones does not affect the 
pitch of a tone, but it does change the quality. The 
new phonograph thus comes closer in quality of tone to 
the original singer. The second improvement is the 
sense of ‘atmosphere.’ In listening to an orchestra 
playing in a hall, our listening with two ears to source 
and reverberation from walls gives us a special feeling 
of contact with the artists. This feeling, for lack of a 
better word, is called atmosphere. It is missing in the 
ordinary phonograph and in wireless telephony, owing 
to the fact that the reproduction is a ‘one ear’ source. 
By recording the reverberation also, the atmosphere is 


secured. A third improvement is the loudness. The 
new phonograph appears louder, though it may not be 
so in reality. The apparent increase in volume is due 
to the added notes lost in the older phonographs. As 
mentioned above, these improvements are both in the 
recording and reproducing. The new methods of re- 
cording employ high quality ‘pick-up’ apparatus, dis- 
tortionless vacuum tube amplifiers, and electromagnetic 
means for driving the stylus or needle which cuts the 
original record. The reproducing machine, or phono- 
graph, has its chief improvement in the new style horn. 
A much larger horn is used, but it is brought into the 
dimensions of the ordinary cabinet by folding it in upon 
itself. 

—Brass brains is thé name well applied to an instru- 
ment for predicting the tides. It is in the laboratory of 
the Coast and Geodetic survey. It predicts the time of 
the ebb and flow of the tides in any seaport of the 
world, doing the work of sixty mathematicians. 

—As a result of researches and practical experience, 
it is now clear that the airplane is kept from falling 
not only by the up-thrust of the wind, but also by the 
vacuum above the wings. The same holds true for the 
racing automobile. 

—If gasoline costs money and wind is free, is it 
cheaper to get power from a windmill? For larger 
plants for the farm, the two come out about even. The 
first cost of the windmill, with the depreciation, about 
balance the cost of the gasoline. 

—Representatives of the various churches of the 
world have been invited to discuss the advisability of 
making Easter a fixed instead of a movable date de- 
pendent on the full moon. Enthusiastic support is giv- 
en in many quarters to the suggestion of having a 
thirteen-month year, each month of 28 days, with an 
extra day at the end of the last month. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—With the multiplication of Arctic expeditions, it 
may be necessary to place a few traffic signs on the 
ice fields. 

—It looks suspicious to buy yeast, 
sugar at the grocery store. 

—A science magazine gives minute directions how to 
lift a barrel of ashes without injury to oneself, but 
many people prefer not to have this knowledge. 

—One-fifth of the cost of a car is in the engine, 
and most of the rest is in the back seat. 

—Business concerns may like to break their rec- 
ords,—but we must except the phonograph companies. 

—There is plenty of room at the top for those avia- 
tors who wish to break altitude records. 

—A speaker says ‘the farmer in America deserves 
a place in the sun.’ The farmer thinks he has it. 

—A driverless automobile is said to be making a 
hit in the West. In the other parts of the country, it 
need not be driverless to do the same. 
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—It is estimated that the 26 letters of the alphabet 
can be transposed 620,448,401,733,239,439,396,000 times. 
No wonder that the typesetter of these Notes sometimes 
has a hunted look. 

—A curator of a museum recently purchased 1,180 
moths. The curious public wishes to know whether he 
bought also the flannel trousers for their usual diet. 

—One scientist claims that the inside of a star is a 
hurly-burly of electrons, atoms and ether waves. Does 
this also apply to theatrical stars? 

—There’s many a sip twixt the hip and lip. 

—Patience may be a virtue, but in many people it is 
a case of not knowing what to do. 

—If dieting and reducing continues, the restaurant 
may soon supply tables where this may be done at 
reasonable rates. 

—It appears almost pathetic to find the Government 
attempting to make one dollar bills that will last. 

—In most troubles there are two sides in which we 
are not interested. 

—A good measure against speeding is to have chains 
for the feet as well as for the tires. 

—One professor predicts that in a thousand years the 
earth will be so congested that standing room in habit- 
able parts will be scarcely available. This decides us 
to leave before the egress becomes congested. 

—The word ‘Pitilacker’ is to be applied to a person 
cruel to animals. It may prove about as effective as 
‘scofflaw’ against bootlegging. 

—A California paper announced the discovery of an 
ancient piece of jewelry inscribed 1600 B. C. 

—Since many scientists are so sure of their claims 
for millions of years as the earth’s age, it would be 
interesting to have the testimony of such eyewitnesses. 

—Many new garages are being built with houses at- 
tached. 

—The automobile may be putting the train out of 
business,—but not at the railroad crossing. 

—The Government has checked nearly every food 
merger excepting hash. 

—Since woman no longer has the hatpin as a weapon 
of defense, some people are suggesting revolvers. 

—There’s no fuel like the old fuel. 

—Indians are no longer dangerous, if you keep out 
of the way of their cars. 

—The reduced prices bring the car within reach of 
every man so the pedestrian fears still more its near- 
ness. 

—To err is human, to admit it is not. 

—Signs of summer: Wanted to trade a radio set 
for a set of tires. 

—With a car to every five people, we still have four 
pedestrians left. 

—Few and far between are the persons who do not 
tax themselves more than the Government does. 

—Meeting great men and learning their frailties in- 
spires you with more confidence in yourself. 

—lIt is said that the average car cost more than the 
income of the average person, yet the average person 
owns an average car. Are liars figuring? 

REv. COLUMBAN TuHuIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Of course you are already aware of the fact—it 
was a Byrd that first flew across the North Pole. 

—The Passionist Fathers of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, will give two retreats to boys from 13 to 16 in- 
clusive. The former will be from June 25 to 28, the lat- 
ter, from July 9 to 12. 

—The members of the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile 
polar expedition were blessed by the Holy Father be- 
fore they mounted the air on their flight to the North 
Pole. The Pontiff manifested lively interest in the 
undertaking. 

—On May 31 an intensive course in first aid and 
kindred subjects will be given by the Catholic Mission 
Board, 1819 Broadway, New York, to priests and 
brothers who are to take up work in foreign mission 
fields. Dr. M. J. Shields of the American Red Cross 
Society will have charge of the course. 

—The St. Thomas Theological Seminary at Denver 
will create an innovation in its course of studies by 
introducing journalism, which aims, as Rev. W. P. Barr, 
president of the Seminary, says, “at imparting a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principle of the science and 
the methods of publicity—principles which are capable 
of a variety of practical applications in the working of 
a modern parish and at the same time teaching the 
student how to make intelligent use of the press, both 
religious and secular.” In its education department 
the seminary will teach school administration and man- 
agement, going into curricula, the relation of the parish 
school to ecclesiastical authority, the work of super- 
vision, the certification of teachers, standardization, 
school construction and equipment, ete. It is important 
in our days, when the solution of so many complicated 
problems devovlve upon the priest that the knowledge 
of the clergy extend also to subjects other than the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and theology. 

—After spending seventy-one years in religion, Sis- 
ter Mary Nicholas died recently in her eighty-ninth 
year at Holy Cross Convent, New York. 

—Ulrie Hale, of Forest City, Pennsylvania, who is 
barely past seventeen, will receive the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts from the Catholic University at the close of 
the present term of school. 

—The Catholic school for Indian girls on the Uma- 
tilla Reservation Oregon, was destroyed by fire one 
night recently. The children were all marched out in 
orderly ranks. Sister Lucretia, 75 years of age, who 
was panic stricken, met death by jumping from a second 
story window. 

—The new Epiphany Apostolic College, transferred 
from Baltimore to Newburgh, N. Y., on the banks of the 
Hudson, was dedicated on May 1. Cardinal Hayes 
presided at the solemn ceremonies. Epiphany College 
is under the direction of the Josephite Fathers, who 
pledge themselves to labor for the conversion of the 
colored race in the United States. As only 300,000 of 
the 12,000,000 colored people in our country are Catho- 
lic, it will be readily seen that the field of the Joseph- 
ites is very extensive and that their efforts are deserv- 
ing of hearty support. 
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—During Holy Week a mission was preached to the 
convicts of Sing Sing prison by a Dominican Father. 

—On Sunday, May 9, 151 colored converts were 
baptized at St. Elizabeth’s Church, Chicago. Last year 
203 converts were received into the Church. It is an- 
ticipated that this year more than 300 will accept the 
light of faith. The Fathers of the Society of the Divine 
Word have charge of the parish. The grammar school 
of this parish has almost 1,000 children, who are taught 
by seventeen Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament and three 
lay teachers. There is also a four-year-course high 
school, which is attended by 76 students. 

—The Jewish students at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, which is conducted by the Jesuits, have formed 
two Greek letter fraternities—Phi Sigma Chi and Alpha 
Epsilon Pi, while the Lutheran students of the same 
institution have banded together in the Delta Pi Epsilon 
fraternity. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—tThe crypt of the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception at the Catholic University was formal- 
ly opened on Easter Sunday with Pontifical High Mass, 
which was celebrated by the Apostolic Delegate, Most 
Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. 

—Spain has about 100,000 adorers of the Blessed 
Sacrament who are divided into 700 groups. Besides 
these, there are 8,000 Tarcisians, youthful adorers, 
who take their name from St. Tarcisius, the boy martyr 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The city of Madrid has 
thirty-two groups of men who furnish adorers for each 
night of the year. Marching each evening under the 
banner of the church from which it comes, the group 
assembles at the place of adoration. Thus Catholic 
Spain sets an example of piety to the world. 

—On Saturday morning, April 24, nearly 2,000 Catho- 
lic public school teachers, members of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, received Holy Communion 
at St. Augustine’s Church, Brooklyn, at nine o’clock 
Mass. Following the Mass, breakfast was served in 
the Columbus Club House at ten o’clock. 

—tThe Priest’s Eucharistic League numbers in the 
United States more than 13,000 members, who are 
pledged to spend-one hour each week in adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament. Besides this, the People’s 
Eucharistic Léague, which enjoins an hour of adora- 
tion once a month, has a membership of more than 
200,000. 

—aAll the parochial schools of Chicago are to close this 
year with special graduation exercises with solemn 
religieus ceremonies after the Congress. Pastors are 
directed to confer diplomas of graduation at Mass or 
at Benediction. 


BENEDICTINE 


—The Benedictine Abbey at Seckau in Austria has a 
new abbot in the person of Rt. Rev. Benedict Reetz, 
0. S. B., S. T. D., who received the abbatial blessing 
on Palm Sunday, March 21. As the new abbot is but 
twenty-eight years old—one year under age according 
to Canon Law—he needed a dispensation of one year, 
which was readily granted by the Holy See. Abbot 


Benedict’s predecessor, Rt. Rev. Suitbert Birkle, who 
had been in office but five months, died suddenly of 
heart failure some months ago. 

—A distinction was recently conferred on Cardinal 
Gasquet, O. S. B., who was raised from the rank of 
Cardinal Deacon to that of Cardinal Priest. 

—It is announced that, after a special course at the 
Catholic University, Father Aidan Germain, 0. S. B., 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, will 
join the faculty of the Catholic University at Peking, 
China. 

—Rev. Aloysius Hermanutz, O. S. B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, missionary among the 
Chippewa Indians since 1878, passed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination quietly on April 15th. Father 
Aloysius, who is a native of Altheim, Wuerttemberg, 
is still active among the red men. The territory that 
he once served for a decade of years all alone is now 
ministered to by eight Benedictines. 

—The Catholic Sentinel of Portland, Oregon, in its 
issue of May 2, 1926, reprinted several items from its 
issue of May 2, 1876, fifty years ago. Among these we 
find the following: “The Benedictines are once more in 
Scotland after 300 years; they are adapting premises 
at Fort Augustus to the purpose of a college and 
monastery. This same Fort Augustus now has a priory 
at Brookland, D. C., near the Catholic University, and 
is “adapting premises at” Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
“to the purpose of” a school and priory. 

—The Benedictine foundation at the Catholic Univer- 
sity is sponsoring at Washington a home for children 
of arrested development. The Benedictine Sisters of 
Villa Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, are to 
assume care of the institution. 

—On September 28 the English Benedictines will 
open at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, a boarding school 
for boys. According to announcement this institution 
will be modeled after the famous Benedictine schools 
of Downside and Ampleforth in England and of Fort 
Augustus in Scotland. The course of study will be for 
six years and will prepare for college. Provision has 
been made for a very limited number at the outset, not 
more than twelve or fifteen. From this small begin- 
ning it is hoped that a large school will eventually de- 
velop. The full Benedictine life with the Divine Office 
in choir and daily Conventual High Mass will be a 
dstinctive feature of the foundation from its very in- 
ception. 


Perpetual Adoration and Work for 
Poor Churches 


(Continued from page 56) 


Chicago, a center of activity, will be at the time of 
the Congress a Eucharistic center whose ardent rays 
will enkindle in every diocese throughout the vast ex- 
tent of the United States the desire to emulate each 
other in making the United States of America’s First 
International Eucharistic Congress also a magnificent 
national act of faith for the greater honor and glory 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Encouraged by the exalted patronage of His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Mundelein, the Arch-Association is hap- 
py to afford its affiliated centers the opportunity of 
taking an important part in the Congress, by their 
exercising, in the most eloquent and persuasive manner, 
a Eucharistic Apostolate, demonstrating to the assem- 
bled congressists, the active vitality of the United States 
Associations of Perpetual Adoration and Work for 
Poor Churches. 

For this aim all affiliated centers are invited to con- 
tribute an offering of vestments, sacred vessels, and 
altar requisites (*) worthy of the occasion, to the ex- 
hibition which will be held during the Chicago Congress 
in a hall specially reserved for this purpose. 

The Roman Center, therefore, feeling assured that 
this Eucharistic appeal will find not only a favorable 
but an enthusiastic reception from each one of its af- 
filiations, notifies them that it will be glad to receive 
the assurance of their cooperation as soon as possible. 

All hands to work, then, for the glory of our Eucha- 
ristic Lord! As example stimulates, and union makes 
force, we hope and pray that the great Chicago Con- 
gress may see each state in the Union represented in a 
grand National Confederation of love and homage to 
the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

+ VINCENT CARD. VANNUTELLI. 
PssA MARIA BARBERINI. 


ELISA SEPULCHRE, Sup. Gen. Perp. Ador. 
LAURA DUJARDIN, Rel. Perp. Ador. 


* Objects for the exhibition can be sent to the Cath- 
olic Church Extension Society, 180 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to which H. E. Cardinal Mundelein has en- 
trusted the organization of the exhibition, and at whose 
disposition the objects exhibited will be left after the 
Congress to be distributed by His Eminence among the 
most needy churches and missions. 


Countess Maria Teresa Ledochowska 


The Countess Maria Teresa Ledéchowska, foundress 
of the Sodality of St. Peter Claver and of the Auxiliary 
Missionaries for helping the Missions in Africa, (Head- 
quarters, Rome [23], via dell ’Olmata 16), who departed 
this life on the 6th of July, 1922, left behind her the 
character of great souls. A short account of her life 
was written in Polish and sent to His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Alexander Kakowski, Archbishop of Warsaw. The 
following are the moving terms in which His Eminence, 
on September 2nd, 1925, deigned to thank the Directress 
General of the Sodality: 

“To the esteemed Directress General, I have read 
with keen interest the life of Maria Teresa, Countess 
Ledéchowska, foundress of the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver, which was sent me. She was truly a strong and 
saintly soul. The first time I met the venerated found- 
ress was at the Marian Congress at Einsiedeln. On that 
occasion she spoke repeatedly in many languages 
(French, Italian, German, and Polish) to crowds of 
many thousands, on the necessity and great importance 
of missionary work in Africa. I have heard many 





brilliant speeches from the lips of famous preachers 
and of men occupied in social work, but in none of 
these orators have I met with such fervor, such per- 
suasiveness, and such a burning love for her subject, 
as in Maria Teresa of pious memory. One could feel 
that she loved the missionary spirit with all her heart, 
with all her being. The burning words that carried 
one away with her, raised an indescribable enthusiasm 
amongst her audience; they provoked tears, they lit 
the flame of a cordial love in many hearts and awoke a 
deep compassion for the millions of inhabitants of the 
Dark Continent who are still in the chains of idolatry 
and the shadow of death. 

“Like another S. Paul the apostolic fervor of the 
venerable orator communicated itself to all present. 
Her audience was clearly persuaded that for the prop- 
agation of our holy faith, not only should priests and 
monks offer up the holocaust of their lives and labor, 
but also every faithful son and daughter of the Church 
should enter into the ranks of the auxiliary missionaries 
or bring material help to those who work in missionary 
countries. 

“The sublime memories of this Congress have re- 
mained graven in my mind in indelible characters. I 
had the good fortune to become better acquainted with 
this heroic fighter in the battlefield of missionary ac- 
tion, meeting her on a few other occasions. When with 
her, I had the firm impression that I was treating with 
a saintly person. In spite of the innumerable obstacles 
she met with in her work as an organizer, and in spite 
of the superhuman efforts that were ruining her health, 
her fervor for the cause she had undertaken never abat- 
ed. Rather, it grew greater each day, it possessed her 
absolutely, and in the end, after having tried her 
strength beyond measure, it burned itself out entirely, 
thus rendering her life a holocaust on the altar of the 
missions. 

“I am deeply persuaded that her beautiful soul, 
adorned with the flowers of heroic Christian virtues 
and even on earth, burning with seraphic love for the 
Creator, received at the very instant of the separation 
of her soul from the body, the well deserved celestial 
reward and the crown of sanctity.” 

Note:—A “Short Life-Sketch of Maria Teresa Le- 
déchowska,” published by the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver in English, Italian, French, price 8 cents, and 
Polish, 25 cents, may be obtained from the Sodality of 
St. Peter Claver, at St. Louis, Mo., Fullerton Building. 


Behold! That God whom the World cannot contain 
makes Himself our prisoner in the Holy Sacrament.— 
St. Bonaventure. 


Before the Tabernacle 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


We do not need to wait until 
Eternal joy be given, 

For here we have Our Lord Himself— 
And Heaven! 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—June, June, beau- 
tiful June, with singing birds and flowers in bloom! 
Don’t you just go into rapture over June? How anyone 
can live and not love the beauties which June brings 
forth is unbelievable, and yet there are individuals who 
are so engrossed with business or with self that they 
are seemingly oblivious to their surroundings. It seems 
that Mother Nature is at her loveliest in this beautiful 
month and that in earth and sky perfection reigns 
supreme. 

Now, let us see what “The Grail Art Calendar” has 
for this month. The picture interests us first and 
foremost. It is “Christ Breaking Bread with His Dis- 
ciples.” This illustration reminds us of an incident about 
which we have read in Holy Scripture, when after His 
Resurrection Christ appeared to His disciples as they 
were drawing near to the town of Emmaus, but they did 
not know Him, although He explained to them many 
things which they had not understood. And when they 
drew near to the town of Emmaus He hesitated as 
though He would go farther, but they besought Him 
to remain with them, for it was nearly night. 

Whilst they were sitting at the table, Christ took 
bread and blessed it and gave it to them. Then the 
disciples knew Him, but He vanished from their sight. 
Then they went back to Jerusalem where the remaining 
disciples were gathered together and they told what had 
happened. 

There are five figures shown in the painting. The 
strongest light falls on the figure of Christ, whom the 
artist has portrayed in a white garment, seated at one 
end of the table. With His eyes lifted to heaven He is 
handing bread to one of the disciples who is seated op- 
posite to Him. Astonishment and understanding are 
shown in the faces and the positions of the two disciples. 
Back of these are two boys each of whom is carrying 
a tray containing eatables. The predominating color 
ot the picture is a dark green. One disciple wears a 
purple robe as does one of the waiters. Upon the table, 
where a white cloth is spread, there appears a blue 
pitcher around which is a gold band. A white dish is 
being placed upon the table by one of the waiters. 


Bible verses from the June page of “The Grail Art 
Calendar”: 

God made the little and the great; and He hath equal 
care of all. 

Labor not for the meat that perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting. (Do not neglect 
your spiritual welfare in your effort to gain wealth and 
honors. ) 

All men have the one entrance into life, and the like 
going out. 

If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself. 

Unless you become as little children you shall not 
mter the kingdom of heaven, that is, be humble, in- 
nocent; good. 

Where there are two are three gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them. (It is a great 
wey to know that Jesus is with us when we pray 

er. 











I say not to thee till seven times, but till seventy 
times seven times (shalt thou forgive thy brother, if he 
offend thee). 

He that shall be first among you, shall be your serv- 
ant. 

Out of the mouths of infants and of sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise. 

All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, you shall receive. (If you want God to hear you 
when you pray, you must believe that He will do so, if 
-! is 7 your good and for His greater honor and 
glory. 





re bea, e 











BENEDICTINE INDIAN MISSION, FORT TOTTEN, N. D. 


This illustration shows little Joseph Left Bear, aged 
seven years. He is tubercular, says Father Ambrose, 
the missionary, and will soon obey the call—“Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.”—On St. Patrick’s 
Day he welcomed into his heart Him, who will soon be 
his Host.—Noticing a few bright pennies on a chair 
near his bed, I said: “My! you have lots of money! 
What are you going to do with it?” With the satisfied 
air of a millionaire, signing a few millions, came the 
reply: “Give it to the poor little orphans.” 
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All things are clean to the clean. 

Love not the world, nor the things that are in the 
world. 

Justice exalteth a nation, but sin maketh a nation 
miserable. 

Out of the depths I have cried unto thee, O Lord, 
O Lord, hear my voice. 

A lying witness shall perish; 
speak of victory. 

Give to the Most High according to what He hath 
given thee. (Do not be stingy in giving alms to the 
church, to the poor, or to other charitable works.) 

Come to Me, all ye that labor and are burdened, and 
I will refresh you. (With His grace Jesus consoles 
those who are afflicted, providing they ask Him for help, 
and are patient in their trials.) 

I have sanctified this house, and My eyes and My 
heart shall be there always. 

I am come to cast fire on the earth, and what will I 


an obedient man shall 


but that it be kindled. (This is the fire of love. The 
tabernacle is a furnace of love.) 
Thou art beautiful above the sons of men; grace is 


poured abroad in thy lips. 

With all thy strength love Him that made thee, and 
forsake not his ministers.—Be faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life. 


The Child’s Petition 


Sunlight streaming o’er the altar, 
Sunlight shining on her hair, 
Where the little maiden, kneeling, 
Sent to Heaven her fervent prayer: 
O dear Sacred Heart! I love Thee; 
Come and help me in my need; 
I am here before Thy altar 
For my father’s soul to plead. 


I remember him so loving 

Coming home at close of day, 
Smiling there beside the fire 

As he watched us at our play. 
Now the house is sad and lonely; 

My poor mother weeps at night, 
And her face is wan with sorrow, 

That was once with laughter bright. 


For he goes with bad companions 
To the town of Ballintray, 

And returns with stumbling footsteps 
When the dawn is breaking grey, 

O dear Heart of Jesus! help him, 
Keep him far from evil men. 

And the home so dark and gloomy— 
Make it bright and glad again; 


Sunlight streaming o’er the altar, 
Sunlight shining on her hair, 
And a little maid is happy 
As she bows her head in prayer. 
For beside her kneels the wanderer, 
Saved from everlasting death, 
Saved from sin and shame and sorrow 
By the power of love and faith. 
—Brian O’Higgins. 


Bedtime Story 


This is radio station CCG, Children’s Corner of THE 
GRAIL, A. B. H. at the microphone. 

You will be entertained at this time by the Children’s 
bedtime story, a regular feature each month. If you 
enjoy the story hour we shall be glad to have you write 
and tell us, since we have no other way of finding out 
whether or not this is an enjoyable feature. 


Patty CoMES LOOSE 

Patty came slowly and deliberately down the walk 
from school, and as slowly and deliberately entered 
the house. There was an air of mystery about every. 
thing. The shades were drawn to keep out the sun and 
there was not a speck of dust to be seen. Patty could 
almost see herself in the shiny woodwork. 

In the next room Patty found her mother and Isabel} 
at work and they were so very busy that they scarcely 
had time to look at her. 

“Now Patty,” said Isabel, “You must run right out of 
doors. Do not touch a thing. Mother and I are rushed 
to death, almost, and we do not want anyone to bother 
us.” 

“But, Mother, what are you doing?” asked Patty. 

“Patty, go right out of doors, we have no time to 
talk,” insisted Isabel. 

“Isabel and Mother are getting ready for company, 
Patty, and we are very, very busy. Won’t you please 
run out of doors and play. But, I am sure you must 
be hungry, and you may go into the kitchen and get a 
cooky, then run out of doors,” said Patty’s mother. 

Patty knew that it would be useless to ask further 
questions, and she did as she was told. 

Walking out on the big, wide porch she looked up 
the street and down the street, and up the street, and 
down the street, and she did not know what to do. 

Presently she saw a man approaching. He kept 
looking up at the house where Patty lived, yes, and he 
was stopping right in front of the gate. Patty knew 
that it would be useless for him to enter since her 
mother and Isabel were so very busy, so she ran down 
the steps to the gate to meet him. 

“Good afternoon, little girl. 
home?” he asked. 

“Yes, Mother is at home but she is very, very busy, 
and it would not do you any good to go to the house 
because she would not talk to you, anyway. She is 
getting ready for company and she is so busy that she 
will not even talk to me, so you see it would do you no 
good to go ta the huse,” said Patty. 

“So your mother is busy is she? I suppose the house 
is all shiny.” 

“Oh my, yes. Everything is so clean that you can 
almost see yourself in the floor.” 

“Well, little girl, I have some furniture polish her 
which I am sure your mother would like if she wishe 
her chairs and tables to look just like new. It would 
make her house ever so much prettier.” 

“Could a little girl put it on? Does it cost very 
much?” 

“Yes, certainly, a little girl could use it. All yo 
would have to do is to put some on a cloth and rub it 
on the chairs and polish them and they will shine 
brighter than when they came from the furniture store. 
It is cheap, too. It costs only twenty-five cents.” 

Patty thought a moment and then said, “I have some 
money in my bank upstairs. I could buy a bottle and! 
need not trouble mother since she is so busy.” 

“Certainly, you could, little girl. That is a fine idea” 

Patty ran up to the house and in through the kitcha 
so as not to trouble Mother and Isabel. Soon she re 
turned with the money. The man thanked her very 
pleasantly and went away. 

When Patty returned to the house, her mother and 
Isabel had finished their work downstairs and had gon 
upstairs. Patty thought how nice it would be to shin 
the dining room chairs. They did look old and it woull 
be so nice to make them all shiny like new. She poured 
polish on a little cloth just as the man said and rubbel 
vigorously away until all the chairs about the table 
were as shiny as could be. . 

As she was finishing the last chair, she heard he 
mother and Isabel coming down stairs. Thinking # 
had better not be in the way, she ran outside in a hu 
ry. When her mother opened the door she and Isalé 
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It must be 


exclaimed at once, “Oh, what smells so? 


those flowers. Why this will never do.” 

“Isabel, throw them into the garbage barrel,” said 
Mother. 

Now Patty knew that the flowers were not to blame, 
and when no one was looking, she took them out and 
carried them to the lady who lived next door. 

“J brought you some flowers,” she said very sweetly. 

“Oh, how lovely! exclaimed the lady. “Tell your 
mother I thank her very much.” Just then an apple 
peeling fell to the floor, and then a potato peeling 
dropped down. 

“Why, where did these come from?” 

“Well—you see—why—you know—that is we keep 
them in the garbage barrel to—” stammered Patty. 

“You may take them right back,” said the lady indig- 
nantly, and tell your mother, I do not care for them.” 

When Patty returned, the company had arrived and 
as she came in where the guests were she said, “I am 
sure you will have an awfully good time. We are going 
to have fried chicken, and ice cream, and cake and rolls, 


an — 

“Patty, will you please go upstairs and dress,” said 
mother. 

When Patty came down again she looked lovely, just 
ever so much prettier than when she went upstairs, and 
she seated herself with the guests at the table. 

The supper was lovely, and after it was finished no 
one arose from the table. They just sat, and sat, and 
sat. Patty looked at mother and then at father, and 
mother looked at father, and father looked at mother, 
but no one made any attempt to leave the table. 

Finally Patty thought perhaps she ought to rise first, 
and then perhaps the guests would rise also. She tried 
to stand up, but her clothes stuck to the chair. So this 
was why everyone was sitting so still. 

Patty wriggled and wriggled until finally she was 
free. She stood up and said, “I know why you are all 
sitting so still. It’s ’eause you are stuck just like me, 
= if you wiggle and twist you’ll come loose same as I 


wand they wiggled and twisted loose from their chairs 


The State of the Nation 


How much did Philadelphia Pa.? 
How much does Cleveland O.? 
How many eggs could New Orleans La.? 
Whose grass did Joplin Mo.? 
What was it made Chicago III.? 
’Twas Washington D. C. 
She would Tacoma Wash., in spite 
Of a Baltimore M. D. 
You call Minneapolis Minn., 
Why not Annapolis Ann? 
If you can’t tell the reason why 
I bet Topeka Kan. 
Who was it lent Nashville Tenn. 
When he was nearly broke? 
Could Noah build a Little Rock Ark 
If he had no Guthrie Ok? 
Would Denver Colo. cop because 
Ottumwa Ia. dore? 
For though my Portland Me. did move, 
I threw my Portland Ore. 
—tThe Inner Cog. 


Mother and Me 


A bright little girl it was who was trudging bravely 
by with a pail of water. So many times had she passed 
our gate that morning that curiosity prompted me to 
seek further acquaintance. 

“You’re a busy little girl today!” 









“Yes’m.” 

The round face under the broad hat was turned 
towards us. It was freckled, flushed, and perspiring, 
but cheery withal. 

“Yes’m,” she went on, “but it takes a heap of water 
to do all the washing.” 

“And do you bring it all from the brook down there?” 

“Oh, we have it in the cistern mostly, but it’s dry 
now.” 

“And there is nobody else to carry the water?” 

“Nobody but mother, and she’s washing.” 

“Well, you’re a good girl to help her so.” 

It was not a well-considered compliment, and the lit- 
tle water carrier did not consider it one at all. With a 
look of surprise in her gray eyes and an almost indig- 
nant tone, she replied: 

“Why, of course, I help her! 
hasn’t anybody else. 
The Ligourian. 


I always do; she 
Mother and me’s partners!”— 


Pictures Wanted 


The CORNER would like to have cute pictures of chil- 
dren submitted for use in this department. Kodak pic- 
tures may be used if they are clear. Do not send 
cloudy or obscure pictures as they cannot possibly be 
made use of. Even grown-ups may have cute pictures 
of themselves when they were children. It does not 
matter how old the pictures are, so long as they are 
clear. If you submit pictures, be sure to write name 
and address plainly on the back. Not all pictures sub- 
mitted can be used, however we should like the privilege 
of looking over the best you can find. Look through 
the back numbers of THE GRAIL and you can see quickly 
what the CoRNER wants. Thank you. 


Letter Box 
All communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 


Note :—Always write with pen and ink, or with type- 
writer. Never use pencil. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have been reading the Grail for four years but I 
never had courage to write. I am thirteen years old 
and am in the seventh grade. I go to St. Paul’s School. 

Tell City was named after William Tell. A few 
miles down the Ohio is the log cabin where Abraham 
Lincoln lived and a few miles up the river is the famous 
Lafayette Springs, where Lafayette stopped on his 
way down the Ohio to get a drink. 

As this is my first letter I will close for this time, 
hoping I will be admitted to the corner, 

I would like for some of the Cornerites to write to me. 

Helen Fournier, 1017 9th St., Tell City, Ind. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Although we have taken “The Grail” for nearly two 
years, I never had enough courage to write to your 
delightful corner. 

I am sixteen years old, and am a sophomore at St. 
Vincent’s Academy. 

I certainly would like to correspond with boys and 
girls of my own age. 

Regina A. Murray, 277 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: ne 

I received my first copy of “The Grail” yesterday. 
And as fate should have it I happened to turn to the 
Corner. I became very interested in the fine letters of 
the Cornerites, so I am asking to be admitted to the 
Corner. 

I have lived most of my eighteen years in Hayden, 
Arizona, on the edge of the Gila desert. .Here my fa- 
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ther and I made our living on a small ranch, the circle 
m, raising cattle. 

My father sent me here to Chicago, about nine months 
ago that I might attend some trade school and learn a 
trade. In time I hope I may return to my father’s 
ranch a full pledged Civil Engineer. 

Should any of the readers of this letter want to hear 
about the West, I will gladly exchange letters with boys 
and girls of and around my age. 

Wishing that our corner may grow with every new 
letter. I remain, your new friend, 

Joseph Laurx, 1914 W. Canalport Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Joseph, please write a long letter, telling in detail 
about your home and the Gila desert. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have been reading the “Grail” for a few years but 
always thought I was too old to join your Corner. I 
was 20 years old last month. At times I get very lonely 
for letters from other girls of my age. I think the 
suggestion of turning the Corner into a club, and hav- 
ing small pins or badges, is a very good one, and I 
think it would bring the Cornerites closer together. 

Hoping I am not too old to join, and that some of the 
Cornerites will write to me, I remain, your new friend, 
o \ a Rottner, 4915 Wadsworth St., Los Angeles, 

alif. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I have never written to you or the Corner before, but 
I hope I will see this letter printed in the “Grail.” 

I am twelve years of age, in the 7th grade, and go to 
Holy Spirit School. The principal’s name is Sister Con- 
cepta. Father Roach is our pastor. He has been sick 
and in the hospital for quite a while, but we all hope he 
will be able to come back to the parish soon. 

I would like to become a Cornerite, and hope the 
children of the Corner will write to me, for I love to 
read interesting letters, and answer them. 

Agnes Slowensky, 1974 University Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I have ever written to the Cor- 
ner. Although we have received only three issues of 
the “Grail,” I have been very much interested in the 
“Letter Box,” and after reading the jolly letters of the 
Corner, I decided to write and ask to be admitted. 

I am fifteen years old and in my first year of High 
School. I would like to correspond with Cornerites 
about my own age. 

Martha Jennings, 911 So. 11 St., Paducah, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Although I crave correspondence, I do not myself 
know why I hesitated to write to you. I am a girl 16 
years old living on a farm just two miles beyond the 
city of Lafayette. Mother has taken the “Grail” nearly 
four years now. We enjoy the papers very much, es- 
pecially the “Corner.” I have obtained a correspondent 
even though I have never written or obtained admit- 
tance to your corner. My elder sister has written to 
you telling all about our little city, so I will close. I 
hope to see my letter in print, and that all the other 
Cornerites will write to me. 

Dorothy Halsema, R. R. C., Lafayette, Ind. 

Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We have received today our very first Grail magazine. 
I was very much attracted by your Corner. I read 
Dolores Bitters’ letter somewhat to my surprise. I am 
personally acquainted with her, and quite proud of it 
too. I read also Josephine Hafner’s interesting letter. 
I think her plan is lovely. 

There is a paper here called “The Courier Journal 
Junior.” It is the paper of a club called “Aloha.” To 


this paper boys and girls under a certain age write let 
ters under nom de plumes. They have circles for photog. 
raphers, sciencers, booklovers, art lovers and musi 
lovers. 

I wrote for admission once, but was kept company 
by Mr. Wastebasket. The club is very _ interesting 
though. I was wondering if we couldn’t write and senj 
in poetry and drawings, and for the rest we could fol. 
low Josephine’s plan. I hope my plan will be con. 
sidered, although you might want to be original. 

I would like to hear from the rest of the Cornerites, 

Carrie Williamson, age 15, 2302 Sycamore St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first letter to the corner, and I hope it 
escapes the wastebasket. 

When I saw Josephine Hafner’s letter about the pins 
-— badges for the corner, I thought it was a very good 
plan. 

I am twelve years old, I go to the public school, be 
cause there is not a Catholic school here. 

The place up in Saskatchewan is a large prairie 
province. The farmers here grow wheat, barley, oats, 
flax, and some corn. I have not seen any robins yet 
this year. But a man said he saw a meadow lark. 

I hope I can be a cornerite, for I would just love fo 
be one. I hope the other cornerites about my own age 
will write to me. I will answer their letters. 

Marion Rooney, Estevan, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Tell us more about Saskatchewan. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have read “The Grail” for the first time. 
the “Letter Box” is a wonderful thing. 

I live in the big city of Chicago where robins, blue 
birds and other beautiful birds, are a rare sight. I 
wish I could see them just so I could write to the “Cor- 
ner” about them. 

I am fourteen years old and am in the first year of 
high school. I hope some of the Cornerites will write 
to me. I will answer all of their letters. 

Lucille O’Donnell, 6447 So. Robey St., Chicago, IIL. 


I think 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is the first time I have written to you. Hovw- 
ever, I have been an enthusiastic reader of your column 
for quite a while. 

I certainly won’t make any futile attempts to tell 
anything about Nebraska to your readers. Personally 
I haven’t any loyalty for it. Now isn’t that awful of 
me, Aunt Agnes? I believe you will agree with me, 
being a Nebraskan, it is rather unromantic here. I 
am fifteen years old and am a sophomore in high school. 
I would be delighted to answer anyone who would write 
to me. 

I don’t wish to take up quite all of your space, 89, 
will be generous enough to close. (Generous to the 
readers of this letter all right.) 


Polly Walter, 1209 So. 25th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


How anyone can live in Nebraska and not love it, is 
beyond the understanding of the editor of this depart 
ment. The boundless, free, rolling prairies, the state 
ly trees and winding streams, the azure sky, the beauti- 
ful sunrises and sunsets can only be an inspiration, if 
one will but observe and reflect on the goodness of the 
Creator who permits us to enjoy these beauties. Suppose, 
Polly Walter, that you were blind! Write us again and 
tell us how many beautiful and interesting things you 
can observe in nature. Tell us something about the 
salt river and salt lake in your vicinity, of the beautiful 
country that surrounds the State Capital, etc., etc. 


We have two more aplications to the “Corner.” They 
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are Alice Lautner, of 425 9th St., Tell City, Ind., and 
Mary Lucille Queenan, of 3524 W. Madison St., Louis- 
yille, Ky. They are both admitted, but they forgot, (or 
haps they didn’t know, as they are newcomers), and 
wrote with lead pencil instead of with pen and ink. 


‘Dear Aunt Agnes,” writes Anna Tanzi, of 58 Hol- 
ley St., Auburn, N. Y., “I have been reading the Grail 
for about two years and would like to know if I may be 
permitted to join the Corner. If I am admitted I 
would like to have all the “Cornerites,” boys and girls, 
write. I will answer all that write. 

“I am fifteen years old but will be sixteen in two 
months. I go to Menges Business School and take a 
stenographer’s course. I attend Holy Family Church, 
it is one of the biggest in this city. 

“I have five brothers, two older and three younger 
than I who love to tease me, but I suppose I must for- 
give them because boys don’t know any better. 

“Loads of love to all the Cornerites.” 


“Exchange” Smiles 


The schoolmaster of a certain village asked his pupils 
the following question: 

“Suppose in a family there are five children, and moth- 
er has only four potatoes between them. Now, she 
wants to give to every child an equal share. What is 
she going to do?” 

Silence reigned in the room. 

Everybody calculated very hard, till a little boy stood 
up and gave, to the great surprise of the schoolmaster, 
the following unexpected answer: 

“Mash the potatoes, sir!” 


When the daughter of the late President Cleveland 
was quite young, her father once telephoned to 
the White House from Chicago and asked Mrs. Cleve- 
land to bring the child to the phone. 

Lifting the little one up to the instrument Mrs. Cleve- 
land watched her expression change from bewilderment 
to wonder, and then to fear. It was surely her father’s 
voice, yet she looked at the telephone incredulously. 

After examining the tiny opening in the receiver the 
little girl burst into tears. 

“Oh, mamma,” she sobbed, “how can we ever get papa 
out of that little hole?” 


A Chinese boy, who was working in a Philadelphia 
laundry, and was studying English, had occasion to 
write a letter to the young woman who was 
his Sunday school teacher. Not wishing to begin his 
letter in the stereotyped way with “Dear Miss,” for 
he considered her worthy of something special, he 
took his English dictionary to look up an equivalent for 
the word “dear.” 

His teacher was much surprised and highly edified 
when she opened the letter. This is the way it began: 
“Expensive Miss.” 


One morning, when Billy woke up, he sat on the floor 
for some time gazing at his toes. 
“Hurry up, Billy, you’ll be late for breakfast,” said 
his mother. “Why are you looking at your feet?” 
“Well,” said the boy, “isn’t it funny that one of my 
toes is so much larger than the others; I had ’em all 
at the same time, didn’t I?” 


It was her first day at school. 





Her name had been 
“Have you any 


tegistered, and the teacher asked: 
brothers or sisters?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” answered Flossie. 
“Are you the oldest one of the family?” 


“Oh, no,” returned Flossie, “father and mother’s 
older’n me.” 





Joe—What nationality are most telephone operators? 
Fran—“Central” Americans! 


Adversity Makes Friends 


The following lines, which may not be new to many 
of our little folks, show very aptly how common mis- 
fortune can make friends. We sometimes see the ani- 
mal nature in children acting similarly. Such things, 
of course, do not happen among any of our readers; 
but when you see the “other fellow” acting in this 
manner, you will recall these lines. 


A dog and a cat 

Got into a spat 

To see which might have 

More room on the mat. 

Then Mrs. D. Vore 

Put them outside the door 

Where the rain came down pitapat. 
But out in the weather 

They huddled together 

With never a spit nor a spat. 


When Dreams Come True 


(Continued from page 74) 


starch and cleanliness, and she loved being a 
nurse. 

She could not take temperature although she 
had seen a thermometer. Pulse and respiration 
were words to conjure with. Nevertheless she 
was Nurse Barton and reveled in the dignity 
of it. 

She worked from sunup to sundown cheer- 
fully. The work consisted mostly of sitting in 
the hall, polishing her finger nails, issuing an 
occasional order, and keeping peace among the 
ladies who were under her care. 

She was good to her patients. No one ever 
heard her raise her voice. She was very pro- 
fessional when young Dr. Ogden made his daily 
rounds. She met him at the door, went with 
him, step by step, through the shining ward of 
which she was charge, let him out the far door 
with a smile and resumed her work—sitting at 
the geranium-filled window dreaming. 

She was conscious of a lack of culture, and 
when Mrs. John Foster Alerding, wife of the 
senior doctor passed through the ward occasion- 
ally with her own exclusive friends, Nurse Bar- 
ton buckled on her armor of observation and 
soared away into the stars. No longer was she 
plain Mary Barton, who until last year had 
plowed, husked corn, driven a mower, milked 
the cows, and done the hundred other things 
about the farm, to save a hired man’s wages, 
and made it possible for Joe to be in the semi- 
nary and Alice to attend a convent school. 

As she sat and dreamed she pictured Dr. 
Ogden as coming from a long line of gentlefolk. 
His bearing and poise showed that. His mother 
was a southern belle and his father was a 
colonel. She longed to know him better; to 
go for a spin with him; to dance with him at 
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the monthly balls. It was madness to think 
that such a man as he would even give one 
thought to her. 

He did not dance with her because he could 
not dance; he longed to ask her to go for a 
ride but he was ashamed of his reeky old car 
when she was accustomed to a much grander 
one. (He had never seen her driving the milk 
truck.) She was the prettiest girl, the clev- 
erest, the kindest, he had ever met. But she 
was not for a poor young doctor like him. She 
would grace a palace and not the cottage he 
would have to offer her. 

When she had been a year at the Hospital her 
family noted, on her occasional visits home, 
that she had acquired a low voice, glistening 
finger nails, and from association with well 
read women, whose very mentality had caused 
their entrance into the ward, she had improved 
her vocabulary. 

Came mid-March. The earth showed brown 
and bare. Little rivulets rushed on to the lake. 
Mary Barton had a half day. She walked out 
the country road, beyond the hospital grounds, 
passed the district school, and kept on. 

At a weather-beaten farmstead she saw his 
ear. As she reached the gate he came out, 
hailed her, and asked her to get in with him. 

They talked of the roads, the weather, and 
then quite irrelevantly he said: “I never thought 
you would ride with me, such a wonderful girl 
as you are. You know my folks live in that 
house I came out of. We are poor. I worked 
my way through school and—” 

“TI think you are noble,” she said solemnly. 
“I am a poor farmer’s daughter. I never thought 
you would want me to ride with you.” 

“Hereafter we will ride together,” he said. 

For answer she smiled up at him. 


Ford Fractures 


Indiana State Medical Association 


D9 you know that a fractured arm and a 
broken arm mean one and the same thing? 
Do you know what is meant by “ford fracture”? 
Would you know what to do until the doctor 
comes in case you or some one else fractures 
an arm while cranking an automobile? In case 
you do not, the following bulletin on “ford frac- 
tures” may be interesting: 

Just as modern inventions, such as the auto- 
mobile and the radio, have brought many new 
words into everyday use, so have these inven- 
tions been the cause of the creation of many new 
phrases in the medical field. Just as the man on 
the street fifty years ago would not have known 
what you meant by ‘carburetor,’ ‘aerial,’ ‘wave 
length,’ so the old time physician would not 
have known what was meant if one of his 


fellow practitioners had mentioned ‘ford frac. 
ture,’ a term which is used and understood by 
every physician in the country today, no matter 
where he lives. : 

The term ‘ford fracture’ has come into gen. 
eral use since gasoline engines and automobiles 
became common and is merely a modern term 
for Colle’s fracture, a fracture of the lower end 
of the forearm. 

Sometimes persons become confused and do 
not seem to understand that a fractured arm 
and a broken arm mean the same thing. Many 
get the idea that fracture is not a complete 
break of the bone. Fractures may be either 
complete or incomplete and in children they are 
quite frequently of the greenstick variety, that 
is, a splintering of the bone occurs and not a 
straight or complete break. Ford fractures are 
frequently the result of a black-fire from crank. 
ing an automobile. The sudden jerk causes a 
clean, transverse fracture of the lower end of 
the arm close to the joint. 

Fractures of this type are usually very easy 
to diagnose by a characteristic deformity of the 
wrist. This deformity is caused when the lower 
end of the bone is broken off and displaced in 
such a way that an over-riding of the fragment 
on the shaft of the bone results. This usually 
causes severe pain and if not reduced withina 
short time considerable swelling will take place. 
Therefore the sooner the fracture is reduced 
and put up in a splint of some kind or ina 
plaster of paris cast, the better. 

If the lower fragment is not displaced and 
merely a break or fracture of the lower end of 
the arm exists, the deformity will not be pres 
ent and it will not be so easy to diagnose. Every 
injury received from cranking an automobile 
or gasoline engine of any kind, that causes a 
rather severe sudden pain, should be looked up 
on as a possible fracture of the arm and should 
not be treated too lightly as often is done fora 
sprained wrist. It is a good thing when receiv- 
ing an injury of this kind to take hold of the 
thumb of the injured arm immediately and pull 
it out straight before much swelling takes place. 
After this has been done the arm should be put 
in some form of splint. Heavy pasteboard can 
be readily found and makes a very good tempe 
rary splint until the injured party can be taka 
to the family doctor or surgeon. 

Great care should be taken that the bandage 
is not wrapped too tight. All delay should k 
prevented and the sooner any fractured arm i 
set the less will be the injury to the soft tissue 
of the arm and the less will be the suffering fol 
lowing the setting of the arm. Above all, dont 
depend upon household remedies and free at 
vice for the treatment of fractures. Be sure 
consult your family doctor or some surgeon & 
early as possible. ' 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—Our spring has been very backward. Plants and 
leaves and blossoms have all been either reluctant or 
cautious about making their appearance. The dogwood, 
which is usually among the first of the shrubs of the 
forest to bloom, overslept apparently, for it did not 
exhibit its pearls until other trees had put forth their 
tender leaves, and then bashfully hid behind the green 
gowns of sister trees. The apple orchards, with trees 
all abloom, presented a beautiful picture. The outlook 
for fruit is promising. 

—Even the “flu” was belated. St. Meinrad seems 
to have been one of the last stations on its circuit. 
The greatest number of boys that it put to bed at any 
one time was thirty-seven. We are thankful that none 
of them were seriously ill. 

—Baseball at fever heat is a sure mark of the return 
of spring. Several teams from outside have played 
the college boys. 


—On April 25th Father Ignatius was called to the 
bedside of his mother, Mrs. Christine Esser, who fell 
seriously ill at Oldenburg, Indiana, where she was 
stopping for a few days to see a sister of hers who is a 
member of the Franciscan community at that place. 
Shortly after midnight early in the morning of April 
30th Mrs. Esser passed to her eternal reward. The de- 
ceased, who had spent the winter in New Jersey with a 
married son, James Adolph, at one time a student of our 
cllege, was returning tc her home at Evansvile. Be- 
sides the sister referred to, Mrs. Esser has a daughter 
and two nieces in the same convent. She was preceded 
in death by her husband, Mr. Martin Esser. By a 
singular coincidence Mr. and Mrs. Esser both died on 
Friday, April 30th, the former at 1 a. m. in 1920, 
the latter at 1:35 a. m. in 1926. Both were buried at 
8a. m. from St. Anthony’s Church, Evansville, on 
May 3rd, six years apart. In each instance Father 
Ignatius celebrated the Solemn Requiem at the funeral. 
To Father Ignatius and the remaining members of the 
family we offer our heartfelt sympathy. 

—From before Lent until several weeks after Easter, 
Father Edward, business manager of the Abbey Press, 
was absent taking electric treatment for his hearing, 
which does not seem to have improved very much. 

—Instead of prescribing pills for the cure of others 
ills, our genial infirmarian, Father Columban, is himself 
ina receptive mood. His whole frame is being charged 
with electricity, not for interior enlightenment, but to 
expel the rheumatic germs that have secreted them- 
selves in his joints. Avaunt, ye disturbers of internal 
peace ! 

—The usual St. Mark’s Day procession, with litany 
and invocations for the blessings of heaven upon the 
felds of the earth, did not go to Monte Cassino, because 
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ti the threatening rain, but wended its way around 
the mount on which the Abbey stands. 

~—May opened with a beautiful sunshiny day, one of 
the first of the season. May devotions are held each 
wening the Abbey Church, in College and Seminary 


chapels. Thus, in three distinct places on this holy 
mount the Blessed Mother of God is invoked, and the 
blessing of her Divine Son is imparted at the close of 
day to three distinct congregations. 

—On the evening of May 1 the community assembled 
in the chapter room to tender its congratulations to 
Father Abbot on the recurrence of his patron feast, St. 
Athanasius. 

—tThe Mission Crusade units of College and Seminary 
celebrated mission day on May 2. There were contests 
in running, jumping, tennis, handball, volley ball, and 
other games. The appearance on the scene of clowns 
and near-clowns added variety and color to the attrac- 
tions. Candy, ice cream, and soft drink venders did a 
thriving business—for the missions. 

—Because of the Eucharistic Congress school will 
close somewhat earlier than usual. After this follows 
the second retreat. Quite a number of our community, 
especially those who shall at that time be on their way 
to the summer school at Notre Dame, will stop over at 
Chicago for the Eucharistic Congress. 

—On Monday of Rogation Week we had the usual 
procession to Monte Cassino, but over the new highway 
for the first time. On Tuesday the Rogation Mass 
was celebrated in the old parish church, which is now 
reserved exclusively for this purpose. On Wednesday 
the procession was held on the premises with the Roga- 
tion Mass in the Abbey Church. 

—Ascension Day was a happy one for thirty-three 
children of the local parish who made their Solemn 
Communion at the late Mass. The St. Gregory Chancel 
Choir, which was in perfect trim, not only sustained its 
reputation but added much to the joy of the festivity. 

—The retreat for the ordinands began on the evening 
of May 17 under direction of Father Basil Heusler, 
O. S. B., pastor at Jasper. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of In- 
dianapolis, is scheduled to arrive on the afternoon of 
May 23, to confer Holy Orders on the morrow. Begin- 
ning with the minor orders, first tonsure, ostiary or 
doorkeeper, and lector will be conferred on the follow- 
ing candidates for the diocese of Indianapolis: Messrs. 
Albert Walter, Joseph-Busald, George Supan, Edward 
Heuke, Thomas Kilfoil, Carl Kunkler, Joseph McLough- 
lin, Paul Ofer, Augustine Sansone, Dennis Spalding, 
Jerome Bennett, George Saum; for Belleville: Charles 
Frankovich; for Covington: Julius Herrick; for 
Louisville: Bartholomew Beruatto, Francis Burch, Jo- 
seph Mills; for Corpus Christi: Thomas Roche, 
George Baumgartner; for Kansas City: Frederick 
Williams, James Nichol, James O’Sullivan. 

Exorcist and acolyte, May 24. For Indianapolis: 
Messrs. Francis Early, William Fehlinger, Emil Goos- 
sens, Bernard Shea, Charles Wagner, Joseph Terstegge, 
Anthony Kasper, Martin Nahstoll, Cornelius Hall; for 
Louisville: Leo Jenne, William Jarboe, Carolus Poole; 
for Belleville: John Boomkens; for San Antonio: 
Armand Weber, Francis Fellman. 

Subdiaconate, May 24. For Wichita: Messrs. Leo 
Debes, Wenzel Beran, Leo McNeill, Anthony Mages. 
Cornelius Hooiveld will receive the subdiaconate from 
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the hands of Bishop Floersh at Louisville on May 29. 

Diaconate, May 25. Fr. Damian Preske, O. S. B., 
and Fr. Victor Dux, O. S. B., for St. Meinrad Abbey. 
For Indianapolis: Messrs. Anthony Weinzaepfel, John 
Bankowski, Joseph Grothaus, John Holloran, Frederic 


Niehaus, Joseph Brown, William Davis, William 
Strange, George Dunn; for Belleville: Paul Kunkel, 
Joseph Pingsterhaus; for Corpus Christi: William 


Oberste; for Boise: John Kunkel. 

Priesthood, May 25. For Indianapolis: Rev. Messrs. 
Joseph Schaefer, Sylvester Bloemke, James McBarron, 
Amos McLoughlin, Walter Nugent, Ralph Doyle; for 
Corpus Christi: Rev. John Chrzanowski. 

Rev. Eugene Hanafee was ordained at Memphis, 
Feb. 2, by his own Bishop. The following members of 
the class will be ordained by their respective Bishops: 
Rev. John Glenn, at Louisville, May 29; Rev. Lawrence 
Schoeppner, for Sioux City, May 29; Revs. Gerard 
Netemeyer and Edward Ratermann, at Belleville, June 
6; Revs. Lambert Schiel and Cajetan Romero, at San 
Antonio, June 3. 


Book Notices 


“For God or Country,” by Michael Barrett, O. S. B., 
The Abbey Press, Fort Augustus, Scotland. Price two 
shillings. This is an historical narrative, woven around 
the sufferings and death of the Ven. John Ogilvie, S. J., 
. which offers to the reading world, already fed unto sur- 
feiting with cheap and shallow fiction, a precious bit of 
history under the guise of a story. Lovers of history 
will find in the setting of the story a vivid and true 
portrayal of the times of Charles I, when, to be a 
papist, was worse than to be a traitor. Father Ogilvie 
is shown as a noble Christian hero, who is such not only 
in the imagination of the author but in truth and in 
reality. Time spent in the perusal of “For God or 
Country” will be found instructive as well as — 

; a 


What teacher hasn’t made the experience that the 
surest method of commanding the attention of the child 
mind is to tell an interesting story. But not every 
teacher is sufficiently resourceful to invent or find a 
new story every day. For this reason Rev. Jerome 
Hannon, D. D., has developed a sequence of 182 stories 
to be told to the children every day. Part Two fur- 
nishes further helps to the teacher by suggesting addi- 
tional thoughts on the same stories and hints for 
their dramatization. Any teacher, whose noble task is 
to instruct the little ones on matters of religion and 
conduct, will find “Teacher Tells a Story,” Book One, a 
most practical and most enjoyable aid. The book com- 
prises 278 pages. Published by Benziger Brothers. 
Price $2.00, postage 10¢. A. S. 


“Mending the Nets”—Morning-Star Series II. By 
Raymond T. Feely, S. J. Published by Benziger Broth- 
ers. Price, 60¢ net. — What a charming booklet! First 
the honey at the tip of the spoon—a catchy anecdote; 
then the wholesome remedy—a lesson or scene from the 
life of the Blessed Mother; finally, the assimilation— 
the application of the moral to modern life. There are 
nine interesting little chapters—the reader cannot help 
wishing there were more. Here’s hoping that the little 
book will have many successors. A. S. 


Blessed Peter Julian Eymard, the Priest of the 
Eucharist, Founder of the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Sister-Servants of the Blessed Sac- 
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rament, by Rev. Albert Tesniere, S. S. S., is a book 
that was recently issued by “The Sentinel Press,” 185 
East 76th St., New York. Price: paper, 20¢; cloth, 
30¢.—In the 142 pages of this book the reader cannot 
fail to notice, and to be inflamed by, the fire of divine 
love that glowed in the heart of the saintly founder who 
called two Eucharistic religious orders into ing. 
Blessed Eymard was, without doubt, an instrument 
chosen by Divine Providence for enkindling on earth, or 
rather for fanning into a flame, the Eucharistic fire 
that radiates from the tabernacle. 


In “The Seraphic Highway,” which contains “Talks 
to Tertiaries and non-Tertiaries on the Third Order of 
St. Francis,” Father Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M., the 
author, has published in book form a series of popular 
discourses that he has preached to Tertiaries in re- 
treat and on other occasions. The faithful, and par- 
ticularly Tertiaries, will find the instructions helpful to 
a more devout life. Price, $1.00. Published by St. 
Anthony Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


From the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, IIli- 
nois, we have received a copy of “Heralds of the Cross,” 
Thoughts on the Foreign Mission Work, by Norbert 
Weber, O. S. B., Abbot and Superior General of that 
branch of the Benedictines whose field of labor is the 
foreign missions. This book, which is a creditable 
translation from the German, places before the reader 
some interesting facts, besides portraying difficulties 
that missioners and their converts have to cope with 
with. The price is $1.00. 


In “God Beckons Us” Benziger Brothers have issued 
Series IV of “Thy Kingdom Come,” by J. E. Mof- 
fatt, S. J. The same standard of excellence that 
characterized the previous books has been maintained 
in the present volume. Each of the sixteen chapters 
that make up the little volume is complete in itself. 
The matter is eminently suitable for spiritual reading. 
Price, 30¢. 


“A Short Life of Christ,” by Rev. Michael V. Me 
Donough, with thirty artistic pictures in rotogravure, 
is a beautiful booklet of 64 pages that gives briefly in 
text and illustration a sketch of the Savior’s life. Price, 
15¢; $9.00 per 100. Benziger Brothers. 


“Rosary Novenas to Our Lady,” by Charles V. Lacey, 
with sixteen pictures in rotogravure, is a companion 
booklet to the foregoing. For each mystery, which is 
illustrated, there is a brief meditation and a petition 
= some virtue. Benziger Brothers. 48 pages. Price, 

¢. 


Books Received 


“Hoi-ah!” Andy Carroll’s First Year at Holy Cross. 
By Irving T. McDonald. 12mo. Cloth. With Frontis- 
piece. Net, $1.25. Benziger Brothers. 


“Selma!” By Isabel C. Clarke. 8vo. Cloth. Two 
color jacket. Net, $2.00. Benziger Brothers. 


“Eucharistia.” By Joseph Kramp, S. J. Translated 
from the German by Rev. Wm. Busch of the St. Paul 
Seminary. Imprimatur and Foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul. 250 pages. Price, $1.50. The E. 
M. Lohmann Co., 385 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


From the Christopher Publishing House, Boston, come 
the following volumes: “A New Creation Theory, 


William Newton Benson. 58 pages. Price, $1.50 net; 
“Poems for Children,” by George Corbin Perine. 4 
pages. Price, $1.00 net; “A Sympathetic Medium—A 
Family Chronicle,” by Robina Sharpe Tucker. 146 
pages. Price, $2.00 net; “The Seminole’s Swan Song; 
by J. Stokes Salley. 90 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Hidden Gold 


Chapter 1. INTRODUCING MADAME 


ASPER Valens sat smoking his evening pipe behind 

the kitchen table, the Catholic Enquirer folded over 
his knee, and the Evening Post at his elbow, the while 
he leaned back and contemplated the comforting clouds 
of blue-grey smoke he blew from his lips. Outside, in 
the wet, dripping April night, the thunder growled at 
intervals, heralded by serpents of light flashing up be- 
hind the clouds, and seeping in at the sides of drawn 
blinds and through transoms above doors. The night 
was a bit chill, but a grateful warmth came in through 
the furnace register behind Jasper’s chair, as he spread 
out his hand to catch it. 

He slouched down a bit in his chair, thinking what a 
good thing it was that “Madame” had no deliveries for 
him to make tonight, and that he might spend the even- 
ing in quiet. But scarcely had he begun to follow his 
favorite line of thought—pet little schemes of his own, 
which he never communicated to anybody, when the 
door opened and “Madame” herself entered, a sheaf of 
papers in her hand, her calm brow ruffled a bit. 

“I declare, Jasper, you are a regular old house cat! 
Always in the kitchen! One would think you had no 
better place to go. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see 
you lying behind the stove sleeping some evening when 
Icome in. Why don’t you sit in the living room? I'll 
never be able to make anything of you!” And she 
sighed and shook her head. 

“Why, what’s thé matter with this kitchen?” count- 
ered Jasper, ruffling his iron grey hair, which was pro- 
fuse, and rather stood on end than lie decorously in 
smooth, glossy rows across the top of his head. “This 
kitchen’s all right—” 

“And, for Heaven’s sake, stop ruffling your hair like 
that!” cried Mrs. Valens impatiently. “Wherever did 
you get that habit? Why, with those hair, and that 
wild, frowsy mustache which you refuse to part with, 
you look like a ferocious lion, just escaped from the 
jungle! It’s a wonder the children don’t run and 
scream when they see you.” Mr. Valens laughed amia- 
bly; he was getting used to those constant tirades 
about everything and nothing. 

“On the contrary, my dear, they all run to me.” Mrs. 
Valens winked her eyes with dignity. 

“If they do, it isn’t because of your attractiveness; 


rather, it must be because of your resemblance to some 


untamed animal, and all children love animals.” Again 
her husband tossed his head and laughed. 
“Well what difference does it make? Just so they 


love me. I could only wish that we had some of our 
own to—” “Madame” held up her hand and frowned 
in token that she wished silence. 

“That will do, Jasper. We've talked that all over be- 
fore. You can’t run a business and have children too. 
But that wasn’t what I came in for. Here; as you 
have nothing to do, suppose you run over these bills 
and see if they check up with my memoranda. Foot 
them up too, and if they are correct, write out the 
checks for me. I will sign them tomorrow.” Saying 
which, Madame pompously left the room. Jasper 
watched her until the door closed behind her, then, 
propping his head between his hands, he stared at the 
pile of bills before him. But soon the rows of figures 
disappeared from before his eyes, a smile parted his 
lips, and he was seeing visions again. Then the grand- 
father clock (a new and expensive addition to their 
already overdecked home) gonged out the half hour 
after eight, and brought Jasper back to the present. 
Taking a pencil from his breast pocket, he applied him- 
self to adding up the figures, while the smile faded 
from his lips. 

And while he is employed in this labor, we will re- 
view his life, and explain the “Madame” part of it, and 
the rest. Jasper married late—he was thirty-nine when 
he met Miss Cynthia Landon, who agreed to unite her 
forty-two years to his, and her “Modiste and Chapeau 
Salon” to his substantial bank account. People had al- 
ways thought Jasper would remain a bachelor; indeed, 
in his earlier years, his piety had led them to imagine 
that he would choose the religious life as his portion, 
but whatever they thought of it, there was a twist in 
Jasper’s mind which led away from cloistered life, while 
in secret, he eagerly embraced many of its practices. 

For Jasper loved children—loved them passionately, 
and with the potent intuition of childhood, the children 
knew it too. Whenever he appeared in the street, the 
youngsters flocked to him, and it might be said that he 
was almost never seen outside without some urchin 
hanging to his hand or coat tails. The dear charities 
of his heart, too, were most inspired by children. He 
loved to wander about in the streets of the poorer dis- 
tricts, where tenements abound and children line the 
streets and gutters in countless grimy numbers, and— 
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there, among the unwashed infants, lay his heart. He 
would stop and ask one of them its name, inquire about 
brothers and sisters, its home and family. His delight 
was, sometimes to stuff a bill into the small, chubby 
hand and see the delighted young one fly home to its 
mother standing in some smelly basement doorway, or 
he would pass day by day, gaining their confidence by 
gifts of cakes and sweets, or treat some dozen of them 
to ice cream at the corner drug store, or lead off one 
of their number, outfit him from head to foot, and then 
send him home. , 


None knew of these deeds, for he was silent as the 
tomb about them, but they were his recreation, and he 
was addicted to them like an inebriate to his liquor. 
He held a good position with a commission house, which 
employment claimed most of his time, and as his needs 
and tastes were simple, there was quite a bit every 
month to lay by. His old landlady would tell you that 
he was a solitary soul, having no men or women friends, 
and except for the times when she knew he went to 
church, no one knew where he spent his leisure time— 
except God. 

Up to his thirty-ninth year he had not given a thought 
to marriage; his daily work and his secret charities 
filled up his life, and he asked nothing more. But one 
Christmas Eve his landlady gave an old-fashioned par- 
ty, and had her sisters and some friends down in the 
great double parlor of the house, where there was a 
large tree and presents and refreshments for all. Mr. 
Valens was invited down, and, not being averse to a 
little human society, he accepted. Here again he was 
in his element, for the parlors were overrun with chil- 
dren—cousins all, a happy, joyous lot. He had been 
asked to play Santa, which coincided admirably with his 
usual réle, and nothing could have pleased him better. 


Later, when he returned in his ordinary blue serge, 
he was introduced around the company. The children 
had occupied all his attention until at one moment, 
his landlady having sidled up to him, nudged his elbow 
and whispered: “Why don’t you get next, Mr. Valens? 
Cynthy’s a good girl, and runs a business of her own. 
You’d have it good with her; she’s a great manager. 
Why don’t you, Mr. Valens? Go ahead.” 


For the first time, then, he became conscious of 
“Cynthy,” a tall, substantial blond woman, whose not 
unpleasant face, and gracious smile, won Jasper gradu- 
ally out of his shyness, and inspired him to go over and 
talk to her. Evidently she had already been coached 
by good Mrs. Mullaly, who, folks said, was a born 
matchmaker; for “Cynthy” turned to Mr. Valens with 
immediate interest, and, much to Mrs. Mullaly’s pleas- 
ure, they remained side by side for the rest of the 
evening, engaged in animated conversation. Doubtless, 
the “substantial bank account” had had not a little to 
do with “Cynthy’s” interest, as she was just then con- 
templating extending her business, taking a large place, 
and having an electric signboard placed above her 
store, with the name, “Madame Cynthe,” emblazoned 
thereon in “blazing”’ letters. 

Jasper, on the other hand, seemed suddenly to see her 


in a colored aura of light—her white face, slightly pink 
at the cheeks (which he was too innocent to doubt were 
true in origin) her pale-gold hair, and the wine-red 
velvet dress trimmed in gold lace and of elaborate de. 
sign, all seemed to him to belong to some beautiful, 
etherealized being, whose gracious condescension jpn 
speaking to him thus pleasantly and animatedly were 
past comprehension to his humble self. At parting, he 
asked permission to call on her some evening—and was 
astonished beyond words because she did not refuse. 

Six months later, the marriage took place—Cynthia 
being converted to the Catholic Faith—in short, Jasper 
wedded Cynthia, the bank account wedded the Chapeau 
Salon, and—Jasper was henceforth relieved of all wor- 
ry in money matters. In fact, his wife now insisted 
that he give up his position with the commission house 
and remain at home, because “she could use him in 
the business.” He was bewildered, but acceded to her 
wishes, and found himself reduced to the status of 
bundle boy, errand runner, and general utility man. 

Being of a generally amiable disposition, he soon ad- 
justed himself to the new state of affairs, and even tried 
to take an interest in his wife’s business, which con- 
sisted of a staff of dressmakers and milliners, with his 
wife as overseer. Soon after the wedding, and the merg- 
ing of the finances, there was a great deal of flurry over 
the search for a new and larger store, with dwelling 
rooms attached, so that Madame might not have the 
trouble, as formerly, of running to and from her 
establishment. She aimed now to make the new place 
the best and most elaborate in town, and with the ad- 
vent of a husband, dismissed the boy who usually ran 
her errands, and thought with approval of the amount 
of money she would save by not having to pay her hus- 
band anything. 

Jasper was satisfied at first, until a contingency he 
had not foreseen, presented itself. Between errands 
he felt himself drawn irresistibly to his old haunts, 
and his friends, the children, never failed to give hima 
royal welcome. All went well until his supply of pocket 
money was exhausted, and then he was faced by the 
necessity of asking his wife for more, where before he 
had only to write out a check and have it cashed in 
order to line his pockets with the means of purchasing 
the delights of charity for himself. Before two months 
had elapsed, he had already been awed by his wife's 
dignified personality, which, added to her stature, in 
comparison with his own, her pomposity, and marvelous 
executive ability, raised a wall before his amiability, 
which he found it increasingly harder to surmount. 
But money he must have, or lose the dearest happiness 
his life held, so he nerved himself to ask her. 


“My dear,” he began, pleasantly, “I—I’ve quite run out 
of pocket money, you know—” Madame frowned, with 
her mouth full of pins. 


“Jasper, you see I’m busy now,” was her curt com- 
ment. Jasper plunged his hands into his pockets, bowed 
his head, and walked around awhile. Each time he 


thought to approach her again, she hurriedly turned to 
attend to a new customer in the store. At last, at 
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dinner, he opened the subject again, desperate in his 
fear of being deprived of his daily recreation, and not 
daring to enter the “domain of the children” without 
anything in his pockets. He would have been shamed 
and embarrassed to come among them without some- 
thing to brighten their cheerless lives, and the very 
thought of it hurt him; rather would he have re 
mained away, much as this deprivation would have 
cost him. Madame seemed deeply preoccupied with her 
oyster soup, but the little man, with a preliminary 
cough, plunged in: 

“Cynthia, my dear, if it is not too much trouble for 
you, I wish you would give me a little money—about 
ten or twenty say—ah—” Madame laid down her 
spoon, raised herself from her stooped position, and 
stared at Jasper. 

“Ten or twenty! Listen to the man! What on earth 
do you want of so much money? You have no expenses 
whatever, except carfare when you deliver for me, and 
that I will give you.” Jasper’s heart failed him. 

“But, my dear, I’ve always been in the habit of car- 
rying from ten to twenty dollars in my pockets for in- 
cidental expenses. I might want a hat or a necktie, or a 
pair of shoes, you know, and knowing how busy you 
are, I would not like to keep bothering you for money.” 

“You’ve been in the habit, eh? Well, then, get out 
of the habit!” And Madame resumed her soup-imbib- 
ing without taking further notice of him. Poor Jasper 
was crestfallen; he went about for days with a heavy 
load upon his heart. How could he live without his 
little charity schemes, his little surprise packages left 
at doors, his candies, nuts, marbles, tops, small toys, 
of which his pockets were always full, his surprise bas- 
ket from butcher or grocer or baker to needy families, in 
fact, all the various ideas he devised and invented, for 
which, and in which, he lived so completely, that for 
him the outer world seemed hardly to exist? 

He did not mind going without hat or new shoes or 
neckties; in fact, he had been in the habit of wearing 
his old ones until they were positively shabby. No; 
he told himself, he wanted nothing for himself. The 
plea he had made for incidental expenses for clothing 
had been merely a blind. He wanted money, and wanted 
it badly; just the day before he had learned that a 
new baby brother had arrived in little Pepino Galozzo’s 
family, and he had intended to send some supplies 
over—“Drat!” he ejaculated, ruffling his hair until he 
looked indeed like the monarch of the jungle. This 
particular habit of his never failed to irritate Madame. 
She moved over to him. 

“Jasper, please do, for mercy’s sake, go to your room 
and comb your hair, and if you wish to walk in the 
Salon, please have some regard for my customers. I 
do not wish them to think I harbor an escaped lunatic 
here. You look positively ridiculous!” A desperate 
inspiration seized him; he must have money. 

“Cynthia,” he replied bravely, “I will do everything 
you say, but I must have some money today. Listen to 
me; why not go over to the bank and make an ar- 
rangement by which I can draw a check on my account 


whenever I need it? Then I needn’t bother you at all, 
since you dislike it so.” Madame drew her lips into a 
tight line, and seemed to grow a shade paler. 

“You exasperating man you!” she hissed in a low 
voice, so that no one might hear. “Here I’m working 
like a dray mule day in, day out, to earn a living for 
the both of us, while you do nothing. Yet you talk of 
having a drawing account! Here’s a half dollar, and 
let that be the last of the discussion.” 

Jasper took the coin, and knew from that moment 
that the money he had put into his wife’s business was 
no longer his own. As usual, he said no more, but 
bowed his head, placed the coin in his pocket, and 
walked away. What were his thoughts as he made his 
way back to the living rooms, to seek a comb and brush 
for his mussed locks? Was he angry, or grief-stricken, 
or did he feel himself ill-treated? Not he. With his 
charming gift of abandonment, he had long ago schooled 
himself to give the slip to all manner of trouble and 
vexation; his lips even began to part in a smile as he 
became aware of the sort of song his footsteps were 
making as he walked—“Fiat—Fiat—Fiat” they sang, 
and immediately he was comforted. 

“The Lord does not wish me to lay by anything for 
myself,” he said aloud to himself. “Very well, Lord; 
I agree. But, all the same, I’ve simply got to have 
some money—you understand, it’s not for myself, Lord. 
My babies of Fourth and Third Streets and Palm Lane 
will be looking for me, and, don’t forget, Lord, you 
sent a baby brother to the Galozzo’s.” Then he took 
out the half dollar and turned it over and over in his 
palm. “Well, it’s something anyway. It won’t buy 
much; Timmy and Mario and Jan and Izzy could make 
short work of it. But it’ll have to do until I can get 
more.” And he threw himself into the nearest chair, 
and, plunged in deepest thought, began again merci- 
lessly to ruffle his hair, with his elbows resting on his 
knees, and his eyes bent carpetwards. 

“By George! Something’s got to be done!” he finally 
ejaculated, striking his knee with his fist—and then the 
feeling of a presence in the room made him slowly turn 
around. 

“T should think it ought to be!” replied Madame 
coldly, entering the room with a much be-ribboned, 
ruffled and daintily bonneted child. “For one thing, I 
thought I told you to comb your hair, and for another, I 
want you to amuse this child while her mother has a 
fitting. She’s upset a box of pins, broken a vase and 
nearly given her mamma nervous prostration. Perhaps 
it’s as well that your hair is still on end; you can the 
better imitate some wild and woolly creature for her 
benefit.” With these complimentary words Madame left 
the room and closed the door, the while Mr. Valens and 
his young visitor eyed each other. 

She was a pretty child, with great yellow curls peep- 
ing from beneath her very French bonnet. For a mo- 
ment they were both grave; then, suddenly, both broke 
into a smile, and were friends at once. 

“Come here, my dear; tell me your name,” began 
Jasper, holding her at arm’s length for a moment, and 
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wondering how anything so fairylike and exquisite 
could remain on this side of Heaven. 

“Louise Toleman; tan you tell stories?” 

“Can I! Just try me and see!” And Louise clapped 
her hands in delight. Jasper lifted her to his knee, 
and for an hour or so, regaled her ears with fairy tales, 
the while she sat motionless. Then, having exhausted 
his repertory, she began to grow restless, and decided 
to examine his pockets. In a moment she had found 
his precious half dollar and appropriated it for herself 
with much glee. In vain he begged her to give it back. 

“No!” she cried imperiously. “My Daddy always 
lets me teep money what I find in his potets. I won’t 
dive it back; you tan det some more. Mans always 
has lots 0’ money.” Just then the door opened and 
Madame announced that the fitting was over; Louise 
joyfully displayed her coin, telling how she had found 
it in Jasper’s pocket. Madame looked at her husband’s 
rueful face, burst into a peal of laughter, and led the 
child out of the room. Jasper made a grimace and 
gestured with his hands. 

“Well, that’s that!” he ejaculated grimly, and began 
walking restlessly up and down the room like the caged 
lion he resembled. Depression lay heavily upon his 
heart; his only joy had been taken away, with scant 
prospects for any more, and his soul was plumbing 
the darkest depths of disappointment. Had he been 
an ordinary sort of man, he might have made an asser- 
tion of his rights, or lazily accepted the inevitable and 
settled down forever to his pipe and paper with noth- 
ing further to worry about. 

But Jasper was made of different material—so differ- 
ent that it was extraordinary. He was amiable and 
peaceable not only by nature, but by principle, detest- 
ing every sort of dispute or contest of wills; he be- 
lieved with the holy Brother Giles that “To win on earth 
was to lose in Heaven, but that to lose on earth was to 
win in Heaven.” To lose his money moved him not at 
all; but to have nothing to give his beloved poor filled 
him with dismay. For two weeks Jasper wandered about 
the house disconsolate; then, on perusing the paper 
one day, he saw an ad for “Accountant and bookkeeper, 
work mornings only,” and decided that he would apply 
for it. 

Which brings us back to the point where Jasper sat 
correcting his wife’s bills. 

(To be continued) 


Charm 


The secret of charm is consideration for others. 


Let your smile come from the heart and not be a mere 
facial mask. 

Enjoy simple pleasures and laugh deeply and spon- 
taneously when amused. 


But do not laugh at other people, or notice their 
queernesses, 


Crush out the habit of looking for defects in people. 


All the world hates a grouch; don’t visit your ill 
feeling on others. 


In the first place, don’t allow ill feeling to get hold 
of you. 

Be gracious; learn to like everybody; 
grudge against anyone. 

Don’t be suspicious of others; 
everybody. 

Be magnanimous; 
gracious act. 

Let consideration for others be your code of polite 
ness. 

Show your gratitude for the least favor or courtesy, 

Hasten to grasp every opportunity to do a kind act, 

Befriend the awkward and ill at ease; make them 
appreciate themselves. 

Follow these rules and be charming. 


have no 
believe the best of 


quickly reward an injury with a 


June Roses and the Sacred Heart 


’Twas June, and frobins softly sang, 
And warbled in the dogwood hedge; 
The sky was blue as Mary’s robe— 
*Twas mirrored to the water’s edge. 
I saw a rose: ‘twas velvet red; 
Its heart breathed forth rich incense rare; 
I heard a hymn: ’twas passing sweet; 
“Oh Sacred Heart, hear Thou our prayer!” 
I prayed that Heart, that, like a rose, 
My life be spent, consumed with Love, 
And shedding fragrance—work and prayer, 
Until I’m called to rest—above! 


The Jam Supply 


Sometimes our jam supply runs out before the new 
fruits have begun to come in. In this case, one can 
quickly make two or three jars or tumblers of jelly as 
needed, from dried or canned fruits, or bottled grape 
juice. Of course, in making these jams from dried 
fruits or bottled juices, the pectin will be missing, and 
this must be supplied otherwise. Pectin is the sub 
stance which makes fruits and berries “jell” when 
cooked with the proper amount of sugar, and this sub 
stance is at its best in fresh fruits which are not too 
ripe. 

In making these dried fruit jams, one may be as 
sured of success, by adding the bottled pectin which 
is now on the market, a cupful to a pound of fruit, 
or, in the case of the grape juice, a cupful to four 
cupfuls of the juice. Sugar is added, cup for cup, a8 
in fresh fruit jellies, unless the grape juice is very sour, 
in which case more is needed. Two lemons added to 
apricot jam improves the flavor immensely. 


Kitchen Cutlery 


No carpenter or stone mason or brick layer would 
dream of trying to work at his trade without the proper 
tools, yet, we have all seen women, engaged in the 
greatest and most important trade of all—home making, 
making just anything do about the kitchen. We have 
seen women trying to pare potatoes or apples with 8 
large “butcher Knife,” or an ordinary steel-bladed t& 
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ble knife, regardless of its clumsiness and the unhandi- 
ness of its manipulation, which makes for loss of time. 
For a few cents one can easily obtain a small, handy 
paring knife, pointed at the top, which latter feature is 
absolutely essential for the removal of the “eyes” of 
potatoes, the stem and blossom end of apples, and de- 
cayed spots. 

Why do women worry along with these unhandy 
instruments when the correct ones are so inexpensive 
and easily obtained? Many times, too, we see women 
patiently plodding along at their daily tasks with dull 
knives, or using a short table fork for turning meat, 
running the risk of burning themselves by steam or hot 
fat, when stone knife sharpeners and long handled cook- 
ing forks may be obtained for a dime at the nearest five 
and ten cent store. It has been demonstrated and proven 
that only the efficient kitchen can furnish best results, 
save time and labor, and, above all, the health, well- 
being, and nerves of the house mother. 

Is it not a delight to cut bread with a well-sharpened 
knife, to raise muffins deftly out of the pan with a 
handy, pliant-steel spatula, to turn the roasting chicken 
with a long-handled fork, and avoid the heat of the 
oven, to have at hand a sharp cleaver with which to 
crack bones, a patent paring knife with a slit in it to 
prevent thick peelings, a small grinding machine to 
save grating by hand, etc.? Why not look over the 
utensil counter on your next shoping day and select the 
proper tools as any good workman should, thus saving 
hands, head, and back? 


Hints for the Missions 


The Catholic Dispensary in Wuchang, China, needs 
bandages. Save your old pillow slips, sheets, linen tow- 
els, etc., tear into two and three-inch strips, and roll up 
tightly. Then mail the package; write to this de- 
partment for correct address. Perhaps you will charit- 
ably include a bottle of vaseline, or a tube of unguent, 
or a bottle of liniment or peroxide, or toothache gum, 
or zinc salve, or phenol or iodine—things sorely needed 
for the poverty-stricken Chinese who come to be healed 
body and soul. 

Save old clothes, shoes, hats, socks, ties, collars, shirts, 
old dolls, drums, any kind of toys, for our Indian Mis- 
ions in the West and Northwest. Save buttons, pins, 
needles, snap fasteners, hooks and eyes, and put in 
boxes; the Sisters can make good use of them for their 
charges. Any old band instruments, graphophones, 
radios, or orchestra music will be highly welcome. The 
Indians love music; we have so much they have none at 
all. Who will respond? Send to this department for 
addresses, 


Household Hints 


Clean oil paintings with a woolen cloth moistened 
with olive oil. 

While the furnace is going, it usually draws all cellar 
odors through the front door airholes out into the flue. 
But as soon as fires stop, the musty cellar odor begins; 
never fail to open a window or two every day after 


fires stop, lest this mustiness draw up into the living 
rooms. 

It is a good idea to mend tears in garments before 
putting into the clothes hamper for wash day; wash- 
ing may make them larger, and it is a cgmfort to be 
able to put them away at once, if mended. 

To remove the brown spots that appear on baking 
dishes, soak in strong borax and hot water, then scour 
with steel wool and soap, or cleanser. 

Before piping white goods with colored material, first 
wash a piece, to see if it will not run into the white and 
ruin a pretty dress. 

Place candles in the refrigerator a couple of days be- 
fore lighting, and they will last twice as long, nor will 
the wax drip. 


Sayings of Mother Digby 
Fifth Superior General of Religious of Sacred Heart 


Just see how difficult humility is to human nature. 
We are always looking for a “proper pride.” What we 
must beware of, is, placing ourselves above others. 

Never let Ego be captain of your little ship, for that 
is what prevents people from becoming saints. By dint 
of living with it, we find it charmihg, and we end by 
loving it most tenderly! 

Look always at what is best. Those who do the con- 
trary remind me of those folk who constantly poke 
among the rubbish for a living. 

A sure way to shorten life is to surround oneself with 
little precautions. We are in this world with a body 
full of pain; we must carry it cheerfully. 

Keep at a certain distance from yourself; it gives 
perspective. 

Do not trouble yourself about your health; as soon 
as you do that, you lose it! 

Trouble and sorrow generally bring us nearer to God, 
but sometimes it is wounded self-love that makes us long 
for death. 

You must give your heart to God; not just let it for 
the season. 

We must be pilgrims on earth; not tourists. 

There are possible things; do them. Impossible 
things; ask for them in prayer. 

We must purify the affections of our soul; not kill 
them. God does not wish to be served by corpses! 

By silence, our difficulties, our trials, our sorrows, are 
set apart, consecrated, given to God. 


Recipes 


CROQUETTES OF CHICKEN AND CoRN: A nice way to 
use left-over chicken is to cut it up fine and combine 
with corn—either canned or cob. Make % cup thick 
white sauce, using % cup milk, 3 tablespoons butter, 3 
tablespoons flour and a few grains salt and pepper. 
Add 1 cup chopped chicken and 1 cup corn. Chill, form 
into balls, roll in crumbs, then in egg, then in crumbs 
again, and fry in deep fat. Serve with creamed peas. 

Rice Ice CREAM: A novel and delicious ice cream 
recipe is the following: 2 tablespoons rice, 4 cups milk, 
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1 cup sugar, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon ground cinna- 
mon, % cup blanched chopped almonds, 2 eggs well 
beaten, 3 cups cream, a little preserved ginger and its 
syrup. Mix all together thoroughly and freeze in the 
regular way. Serve with macaroons. 


Needlework Design 
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This month we give design for summer pick-up work 
for both grown-ups and children. It is a swan motif 
for the kiddies’ room, and can be adapted to blankets, 
pillow slips, curtains, towels, bedspreads, cushions, etc. 
The blanket may be made up of many squares, on each 
of which one of the designs may be transferred, and 
the children may find pleasure and profit during vaca- 
tion days in making up their own blanket, which, when 
finished by autumn, will be then ready for mother to 
fill in and quilt. A pleasant competition may be intro- 
duced by offering a prize to the child, who makes the 
greatest number of them, for neatness of stiches, etc. 
And while the kiddies’ fingers are busy, mother may sit 
beside them on the cool, pleasant porch of a summer’s 
afternoon and work on pillow slips, curtains, bedspread, 
etc., so that after fall house cleaning the little room 
will be all ready to be trimmed in its new finery. Plain, 
simple materials, and outline stitch are added induce- 
ments. Pattern for ten swan motifs, 20¢. Address 
CLARE HAMPTON, 3318 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Are you imperfect? Communicate often to progress 
in perfection.—Ven. de la Colombiere. 


If the Blood of Christ, as often as It is shed, is shed 
for the remission of sins, then must I receive It dearly; 
for daily do I sin and stand in need of a remedy.—St. 
Ambrose. 


“Here am I, Lord” 
MINNIE MORTIMER 


Here am I, Lord — 

Kneeling before Thy altar, 

Within Thy house where pilgrims come and pray; 
Turn Thy sweet eyes 

On me—let me not falter 

In resolutions whispered here today. 


All, all is hushed— 

Within me and about me. 

The red lamp gleams before Thy altar Throne. 
Speak to me, Lord! 

Ah, Jesus, who could doubt Thee? 

Yes, Thou art mine and I am Thine alone. 


The altar white— 

Silence in Thy dear Presence— 

The golden Door—sweet flow’rs that droop above, 
Close to Thy Heart, 

Breathing their fragrant essence— 

Lure me to Thee, My Lord, my Life, my Love! 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern o: 
Send your order to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam allowing and guarantee 
to fit perfectly. 

Our pattern Book contains hundreds of styles—styles for mor- 
ing, afternoon and evening. And nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see how the styles are made. 
Nothing more simple. Any beginner can make an at 
tractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. With this 
Book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes. 
So it would be a good idea to send 10 cents now for your copy. 
Address THE GraIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


All Patterns 15¢ each in stamps or coin (coin preferred). At 
least ten days should be allowed for the sending of patterns. _ Ad 
dress all orders to GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


No. 2439—One-Piece Sports Dress. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 3+ 
inch material. . ; 

No, 2529—Sports Frock With Flared Skirt. Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2558—Frock With Circular Fulness. Cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material, with 54 yd. of 37-inch contrasting. 

No. 2715—Simple And Smart. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38% 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 4- 
inch figured material with 244 yds. of 36-inch plain material. 

No. 2716—Frock With Slenderizing Lines. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 54 yd. of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2722—Coat Frock. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 33, 4, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 4- 
inch material with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2721—Smock For Beach Wear. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with %4 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2718—Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
The 8 year size requires 1% yards of 32 or 36-inch material with 
%& yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2652—Striking Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 

4 years. The 8 year size requires 15 yards of 40-inch material 
with 5 yards of 40-inch material with 5% yard of 32-inch cor 
trasting. 

No. 2724—Swagger Sports Dress. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
88, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 14% yards of binding or piping. 

No. 2712—Youthful Sports Model. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
of 40-inch material with 5% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2720—Decidedly Smart. Cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, % 
40 and 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-ind 
material with 1 yard of 22-inch contrasting. 
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Young men, and middle-aged men, too, who do not feel called to the priesthood, yet have a 
desire to serve God more perfectly in the religious state, will find in the Lay Brotherhood at St. 
Meinrad Abbey the place they are seeking. The Lay Brothers help to take care of the temporal 
affairs of the Abbey so that the Priests may devote themselves entirely to their duties in the sacred 
Ministry. In this way the Brothers share in the merits of the Priests without having to answer 
for the souls of others. 


‘What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world. and suffer 
the loss of his soul?” (Mark VIII, 26.) 

To become a Brother one must have the intention to serve God by the vows of poverty, 

chastity, and obedience, together with the health necessary for the ordinary monastic duties of 

prayer and work. Newcomers at the Abbey are given six months in which to learn about the life. 


After this they are invested as novices, and spend a year in learning the ways of self-sanctification. 
They are, however, free to leave at any time during this period. 


COME AND TRY! 


For further information write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O.S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 









IRISH HORN ROSARIES 








These rosaries are made from 
Irish Horn in Ireland. The 
chain is of the very best nickel, 
and the cross is surmounted 
with a gold plated corpus. May 





be had in various colors. Size This booklet and medallion for your Novena in honor 
21 inches long. Price $1.00 of the “Little Flower”. 
postpaid. 35¢ postpaid. 


Order from The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. - - - St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















